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DEMOCRATIC DISTINCTION 
IN AMERICA 


I 
OUR DEMOCRACY 


Ir has been quite generally assumed—usually 
in aristocratic assumption—that democracy and 
distinction are terms so incongruous as to be prac- 
tically antithetical. If they were, while it might 
seem all the more logical to advocate the pursuit 
of distinction, thus in itself demonstrated to be all 
the more one of our own national needs, to main- 
tain the utility of doing so would be altogether 
academic. We are certainly irretrievably commit- 
ted to democracy and, in consequence, to its in- 
evitable implications. And if today so too is the 
world in general, it is probably to that circum- 
stance that the world in general is inclined to at- 
tribute, among other ills from which it is con- 
scious of suffering, its own deterioration in the 
matter of distinction. It has always been prone 
to find us lacking in distinction, sometimes indeed 
not indisposed to specify that condition as distin- 
guishing us most crisply from itself. Almost in- 
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variably it has ascribed it to our democracy, to 
which it has oftenest, perhaps, so characteristically 
assumed that we were wedded by untoward fate, 
ignoring our protestations of preference, compas- 
sionating the element among us that has, rather 
daintily than robustly, protested its own incom- 
patibility, and extending an understanding sym- 
pathy to those of our grosser spirits who, convinced 
and determined, have fought the slowly losing 
fight of intrenched inertia against popular activity. 

Today, I should think, we are to European 
eyes less picturesquely diversified socially though 
otherwise more miscellaneous, than ever, and in 
the features of our composite national physiog- 
nomy Europe no doubt distinguishes even less dis- 
tinction than when we were more provincial. But 
for the future we shall certainly do well to rely 
on social development rather than on transforma- 
tion of civil polity. There is little likelihood that 
we should gain in distinction if our democracy de- 
veloped in the direction of any kind of popular 
despotism with, probably, social results more or 
less parallel, immigration always taken into ac- 
count, to those incurred by the French Second Em- 
pire in its succession to the Second Republic, and, 
in respect of distinction, much deplored by its cen- 
sors. On the whole, conditions confront us rather 
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than current definitions of either democracy or dis- 
tinction. 

Meantime much theorizing about terms has_ 
dropped an essential link in the logic of our sit-| 
uation. Whatever our difficulties, we possess one 
substantial distinction of which, together with its 
derivatives, it is materially impossible that we 
should ever be deprived. We differ from the 
world in general in being a democracy that has 
never been anything else. The effect of this dif- 
ference upon our native character and its asso- 
ciated manners is marked. We are, for instance, 
as little able as disposed to bewail with Jules Le- 
maitre “a mounting democracy, reputed inelegant, 
from which as it mounts delicate souls turn with 
correspondingly increasing adoration toward coun- 
tries and centuries of irreproachable beauty and 
harmonious life.” Even before the decline of the 
classics we should have found it hard from our 
own point of view to visualize any known coun- 
tries and centuries in exactly that historic light, but 
certainly we should never have contemplated them 
in order to console ourselves for a rising tide of 
democracy, since that was the tide we have always 
conceived ourselves as originally taking at the 
flood, and thereby being led on to fortune. 

And we do still. Whitman, from whose gospel 
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what he—rather than the French—calls “delica- 
tesse” is pointedly excluded, is more popular or 
at least more promulgated than ever, supplying in 
the view of many of us our need of a national poet, 
like Goethe or Victor Hugo: or Homer, for that 
matter. Even those among us who lag behind 
the Whitman procession are apt to feel that it is 
prudent not to rely too exclusively upon délica- 
tesse, since being only délicat it is difficult to be 
délicat enough to make up for the exclusions. Sen- 
timent has solider foundations and builds statelier 
mansions. And sentiment aside, democracy has 
of late with us become in due form a watch-word, 
not to say the countersign—a standard by which 
we measure everything. But what we mean by it 
is something we have always had and are not just 
now socially more or less getting, like Great Brit- 
ain, or have but recently politically ‘“consoli- 
dated,” like France—a birthright, namely, and 
neither a conquest nor a gradual evolution. This, 
to be sure, Europe has oftenest, when it has taken 
the pains to philosophize about us, considered one 
of our disadvantages, even as a democracy. In 
the way of charming mankind we must admit 
failure, though our solid if inelegant success has 
certainly attracted a steadily increasing share of 
its attention, and, superficially at least, has muted 
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its censure, though—temporarily, one hopes—in- 
curring its acrimony. But to ascribe our failure in 
distinction to the fact that we have never had an 
aristocracy to revere is, really, through misinter- 
preting our kind of democracy, to miss our kind 
of distinction—a variety that in the concrete much 
modifies the apparent incongruity of the terms, 
abstractly considered. 

Politics, at all events, we have hitherto pursued 
with, on the whole, notable success—judging, as 
perhaps we are sufficiently prone to do, by where 
apparently we have come out, and not lingering in 
the retrospect over some of our adventures on the 
way. This achievement has, from the outset, 
given our polity a distinction of its own which 
“weary Titans” oftener envy than acknowledge, 
with of course a consequent indisposition to over- 
look censurable points of detail—whereby we 
might profit oftener than we do. Our provin- 
cial period was less homespun than we ourselves 
are wont to imagine—less provincial by far than 
the typical colonial era. Happily, it was pre- 
vailingly democratic, the alternative being de- 
pendence—intolerable to the true pioneer. And 
though politically its fringe included both riff-raff 
and parasites, it showed in the main a capacity, 
since then not uniformly manifested, to secure rep- 
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resentation of acknowledged distinction. When a 
committee of the House of Commons was examin- 
ing Franklin on Colonial conditions and temper, 
Burke remarked that he was like “a master ex- 
amined by a parcel of schoolboys.” Walpole’s 
well-known opinion of these “schoolboys” was 
even less flattering. No one has ever said of 
Congress, “All these men have their price.” To- 
day, whether or no we are abreast of our oppor- 
tunities and equal to our duties, they are certainly 
offered and recalled to us with respectful unanim- 
ity by the rest of mankind. 

Since the time of Franklin, we have dealt with 
serious and difficult problems more successfully 
than, in each case, European scepticism deemed 
probable. The Constitution superlatively praised 
by Gladstone, has unexpectedly been suffered to 
confirm Macaulay’s criticism that it was “all sail 
and no anchor,” in a way he little suspected. Since 
his time it has crowded on more and more canvas, 
avoiding shipwreck, however, on the rocks of an- 
archy and heading for port where it could “tie up” 
in safety, sail and anchor equally superfluous and 
the “shore liberty” of the crew, in spite of muti- 
nous mutterings from the minority, indefinitely 
suspended. Meanwhile, we have held together— 
no small achievement. Like the Abbé Sieyés, we 
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have survived; and perhaps we have atoned for 
the earlier encroaching enterprise that made us 
bad neighbors, to the extent of keeping our prom- 
ises, express and inadvertent, with real resolution, 
and recognizing the controlling claims of national 
scrupulousness in deciding apparently two-sided 
questions—at least to the satisfaction of contem- 
porary civilization; Colonel Roosevelt’s popular- 
ity is fully as great abroad as at home. Through- 
out our history ideality has been a real factor in 
much of our national conduct, as early noted by 
the French Minister at Washington, de Bacourt, 
who, though chronicling much social crudity, 
found us, save his own country, unique among the 
nations of the world in precisely this respect. 
And in precisely this respect we had from our 
own point of view the best of all possible starts. It 
is interesting to compare what the two representa- 
tive English and French critics of life and letters 
in the last century respectively thought of our de- 
mocracy and, inferentially, of our distinction in 
earlier days. In dealing with democracy and 
equality and their derivatives which, so far as Eu- 
rope was concerned, he did so felicitously, Mat- 
thew Arnold’s references to us have not infre- 
quently seemed to me defective, owing to the mis- 
interpretation already mentioned of our kind of 
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democracy. They are, however, illuminating to re- 
call. His early essay, “Democracy,” seeks some 
way of preventing “the English people from be- 
coming with the growth of democracy American- 
ized, to use,” as he says, “a short and significant 
modern expression which everyone understands.” 
“Understands” is ambiguous. “Identifies” would 
be better; the affinity of Europe for our defects 
in neglect of our qualities is hardly our fault. It 
would do better to undergo the real “Americani- 
zation” which began here almost automatically on 
the arrival of the original immigrants. At all 
events they “instituted” it early and neither they 
nor their descendants have on the whole regretted 
their early modification and diverted development 
of the typical European tradition, political and so- 
cial. One wonders why the Canadians can’t make 
this clear to the people “at home.” 

Many years later in “Equality,” speaking of 
the old pre-Revolutionary French society, and ap- 
parently accepting the romantic conception of 
Burke rather than sharing the realistic view of 
Morley, Arnold observes: “In America perhaps 
we see the disadvantages of having social equality 
before there has been any such high standard of 
social life and manners formed,” though he was 
greatly concerned to commend it—admirably ar- 
gued—to “the thoughts of those who think” 
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among his own countrymen. Elsewhere, indeed, 
he speaks of us as virtually his own countrymen in 
being essentially an extension of the English mid- 
dle class, (habitually described by him as “vul- 
garized,”) without the English “materialized” 
upper-class above us or “brutalized” lower-class 
below. What is singular is that throughout his 
life—save in his last years, after his American 
visits, when his views of us suffered a slight sea- 
change, fugitively recorded at the time, but not 
reappearing in his complete works—he never 
seemed to reflect that, free from these upper and 
nether millstones of materialism and brutality re- 
spectively, we should develop differently and be 
modified accordingly. Yet he is in no doubt about 
the natural effects of these class rigidities in the 
land of their nativity, at least of the effects of the 
upper class on the middle, here the point. No one 
has specified these more incisively. Turning the 
leaves of “Mixed Essays” alone, and noting only 
references to the effect of class upon class, one 
comes upon such observations as: 


“Our love of inequality is really the vulgarity in us, 
and the brutality, admiring and worshipping the splen- 
did materiality.” 

“On the one side in fact inequality harms by pamper- 
ing; on the other by vulgarizing and depressing.” 

“The one insuperable objection to inequality is that 
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inequality thwarts a vital instinct, and being thus against 
nature is against our humanization.” 
“Civilization is the humanization of man in society.” 


“, . . The common people is, and must be, as ‘Tocque- 


ville said, more uncivilized in aristocratic countries than 
in any others.” 

“The mind and imagination of this class [referring to 
“the immense homogeneous middle class” in France], 
is not subjugated by aristocracy, like the mind and im- 
agination of the middle class in this country.” 

“Our body of secondary schools is suffered to re- 
main the most imperfect and unserviceable in civilized 
Europe because our upper class does not care to be dis- 
turbed in its preponderance or our middle-class in its 
vulgarity.” 


But when he considers what he calls merely 
the extension of his “vulgarized” middle class 
across the Atlantic he writes in this vein: “The 
greatest men of America, her Washingtons, Ham- 
iltons, Madisons, well understanding that aristo- 
cratical institutions” were impossible “in their Re- 
public” and therefore from them “that security 
for national dignity and greatness, an ideal com- 
manding popular reverence, was not to be obtained 
. . . would have been rejoiced to found a substi- 
tute for it in the dignity and authority of the 
State.” 

They would have been. At least, Hamilton 
would—happily, no doubt, since we needed both, 
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as devoted to “the State” as Jefferson to “the peo- 
ple.” But describing the attempt, social as well 
as political, made during Washington’s second ad- 
ministration to bring this about, Sainte-Beuve, 
writing evidently under the impression evidently 
not shared by Arnold, that Jefferson, also, was 
one of “the greatest men of America,” and re- 
ferring to “the grotesque ceremony of the sofa 
on which the modest and sensible Washington, 
reluctantly enough, no doubt, was enthroned dur- 
ing the evening of the inaugural ball,” succinctly 
summarized the whole movement as follows: 
“This semi-monarchical frenzy did not limit itself 
to such follies of fashion; it invaded business, po- 
litical doctrines, the general conduct of the gov- 
ernment. Washington finally faltered; from 793 
on reaction and perversion were in full cry. John 
Adams became the avowed chief of that party, 
federalist, aristocratic and anglomaniac, of which 
the origin had been disclosed by the founding of 
the [hereditary] Society of the Cincinnati, but 
which henceforth marched straight to its end, 
skillfully arming itself with the excesses of the 
French Republic.” And Sainte-Beuve proceeds to 
enumerate the essential points of “a monarchical 
programme” which he says, “the popular interest 
everywhere finds it necessary to contest,” and this 
country’s deliverance from which Jefferson, as the 
II 
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greatest of his distinguished services, “had the 
honor of accomplishing.” “Through him,” he 
concludes, “America has been purged of the doc- 
trinaire leprosy which is so eager to encrust its 
prey and which releases it so reluctantly.” Since 
then we have had to develop distinction for our- 
selves, abandoning all prospect of receiving it 
ready-made from any Sinai of superiority. 

Or rather such as it is, it has developed itself, 
in no very systematic way or definite direction, 
and without any discoverable drift beyond that of 
general diffusion of character and convictions 
throughout a nation of individuals. In speaking of 
it as an evolution at all one must consider it as the 
resultant of various forces and vicissitudes rather 
than as the development of a definite germ whose 
growth may be clearly traced—though our great- 
est germinal force may fairly be accounted to 
have been our nation-wide conviction, in both 
scope and scale elsewhere unequalled, that “a 
man’s a man for a’ that.” That, too, we must con- 
siderably credit, or charge, to Jefferson’s account 
by logical inference if we follow the enthusiastic 
eulogy of Sainte-Beuve, who, it is true, writing in 
1833, amid the political controversies of the July 
Monarchy, as more of a liberal than he afterward 
became, had every reason to commend to his com- 
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patriots the example of our American liberal states- 
man. In any case it would be difficult to call a 
better qualified expert in the matter of distinction, 
and with this in view the pertinence of the fol- 
lowing passage will hardly be contested, nor the 
piquancy of contrasting with Arnold’s own scep- 
ticism the confidence of “the finest critical spirit 
of our time,” as he called Sainte-Beuve: 


“Let us make this salutary journey to America; let 
us make it in Jefferson, at least. Let us study in him 
practical good sense, so different from governmental ma- 
chinery. Let us learn from him the moderation, the 
toleration, which so become settled convictions; the rec- 
titude, the simplicity of views—which, if it many times 
abstains from conclusions, has the advantage of never 
adopting ruinous solutions. Let us learn from him, 
whatever may be the intensity of our personal views on 
certain points of religion, of morality, of economics or 
politics, not to claim the right of establishing and or- 
ganizing them beyond the measure compatible with the 
majority of minds. For the liberty and diversity of 
men’s minds are the most inevitable and the most re- 
spectable feature henceforth to be found in the social 
side of all questions. But at the same time let us, with 
Jefferson, discriminate the true majority from the preda- 
tory minorities which exploit it, keep it in tutelage, and 
retard by a thousand varieties of chicanery the day of 
rendering an account to it.” 


The last words, written nearly a century ago, 
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have today an applicability to ourselves rather 
than to France, in a striking reversal that Sainte- 
Beuve was far from foreseeing. And even Lin- 
coln a score of years later naturally foresaw less 
this than other evils soon to eventuate within his 
own life-time and cut short his own life. But his 
memorable words in eulogy of Jefferson still con- 
serve a cogent applicability: “It is now no child’s 
play,” he wrote in 1859, “to save the principles 
of Jefferson from total overthrow in this nation. 
The principles of Jefferson are the definitions and 
axioms of free society. And yet they are denied 
and evaded with no small show of success. One 
dashingly calls them ‘glittering generalities.’ An- 
other bluntly calls them ‘self-evident lies. And 
others insidiously argue that they apply to ‘supe- 
rior races.? These expressions, differing in form, 
are identical in object and effect—the supplant- 
ing the principles of free government, and restor- 
ing those of classification, caste, and legitimacy.” 
“Jeffersonian democracy,” inevitably, as devel- 
oped by “Old Hickory,” had direct results, both 
political and social, that lovers of all kinds of 
distinction have no doubt legitimately deplored. 
Among these, however, not the least deplorable 
has been the counter development of opposition, 
both theoretical and practical, to the ideality of 
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the original philosophy. In political discussion it 
is a familiar contention that the Declaration of 
Independence is philosophically vitiated by a fun- 
damental error in asserting as a principle the equal- 
ity that palpably does not exist in fact, and in mak- 
ing just government depend on the consent of 
the governed instead of on justice. I remember 
President Seelye, to whom the world of abstrac- 
tions was a very real one, asserting that in con- 
straining the South it took us four years of civil 
war to correct the fatter) “error” ~ [he concrete 
difficulty, amply illustrated later by the war itself, 
of securing justice without “consent” he did not 
consider. Eventualities of the kind are difficult 
to forestall even if foreseen. But the fact that 
what the Declaration had in mind as to equality 
was not capacity, nor condition—which no one 
could credibly maintain, or so far as I know has 
ever asserted, yet which so many, for some reason, 
delight to deny—but title to consideration, uni- 
versally thus recognized at the time, has, with our 
temperamental inequalitarians, dropped out of rec- 
ognition. 

Yet both social and political precisians should 
admit the principle of judicial interpretation which 
seeks the intention of the statute. And in this 
particular case the homeliest practical philosopher 
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would reply to the most fastidious technical ob- 
jector that in omitting to take account of slavery, 
obviously impossible in the circumstances, and to 
forestall hairsplitting objections in framing their 
protest against institutional inequality, our politi- 
cal progenitors were far from being an assemblage 
of provincial tyros unsuccessful in producing an 
academic disquisition invulnerable to subsequent 
cavil. They were in truth a body of experienced 
publicists comparable with the first of their time, 
engaged in composing a document which has been 
found “self-evident” enough still to justify what 
it was intended to mean and which, “heard round 
the world,” yet echoes in the distinctively Ameri- 
can nature. We have, of course, our share of 
pedants. There are literalists in all lands. But 
they have not prevented the spirit of the Declara- 
tion from inspiring America, any more than that 
of the Sermon on the Mount—equally open to 
literalist cavil—from winning the world. In the 
words of an unimpeachably representative Ameri- 
can, to cite Lincoln again: “All honor to Jefferson 
—to the man who, in the concrete pressure of a 
struggle for national independence by a single 
people, had the coolness, forecast, and capacity to 
introduce into a merely revolutionary document an 
abstract truth, applicable to all men and all times, 
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and so to embalm it there that today and in all 
coming days it shall be a rebuke and a stumbling 
block to the very harbingers of reappearing tyr- 
anny and oppression.” 

It can hardly be maintained that the philosophy 
of the Declaration has either obscured or per- 
verted its central doctrine, the doctrine that re- 
places classes by individuals, that makes for uni- 
versal self-respect and general development, that 
assigns to each an equal share of personal rights) 
(and common duties) in all that leads to the pur- 
suit of happiness, unfrustrated by his fellow man 
—in so far as his opportunity of attaining it is not 
overruled by “act of God” or his own fault. 
There are probably few villages in the country, 
even in the back woods, where something of this 
sort is not felt more or less definitely, and in our 
“industrial centres” and denser agglomerations of 
human kind more of it than in similar areas else- 
where, and often perhaps more by many of those 
who come here expressly in search of it than by 
descendants of original settlers—as, for instance; 
touchingly set forth in Mary Antin’s “The Prom- 
ised Land.” At all events.this mind and mood 
are general, and potent enough to have saturated 
our society with the conception of “the people,” 
a term which, as we use it, is of a definite and par- 
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ticular color, and a degree more inclusive and uni- 
form than any elsewhere entertained on anything 
like our scale. With us “the people” means peo- 
ple at large, people in general, everybody in fact, 
not even Lincoln’s “plain people.” It designates 
neither the “masses” of Great Britain nor the cor- 
responding classes of the Continent; and it in- 
cludes, without loss of equilibrium, such “rem- 
nants” as we have. As George Sand wrote to 
Flaubert: “The people are yourself and myself.” 
Having from the first been free from the heritage 
of feudalism we have automatically escaped the 
persistence of its classifications—often elsewhere 
socially surviving even when politically outworn. 
For example, the naturalist Hudson, who knew 
so well the country he loved so dearly, says in 
“Afoot in England”: “It is not selfishness, nor 
the growth of towns or decay of agriculture, 
which as a fact does not decay, nor education, nor 
any of the other causes usually given for the dull- 
ness, the greyness of village life. The chief cause, 
I take it, is that gulf, or barrier, which exists be- 
tween men and men in different classes in our 
country, or a considerable portion of it—the caste 
feeling which is becoming increasingly rigid in the 
rural world, if my own observation, extending 
over a period of twenty-five years, is not all 
18 
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wrong.” “Afoot in England” was published in 
1909. One would like to know what the rise of 
the Labor Party and the coincident spread of po- 
litical democracy since then have done to modify 
this social condition, in either country or town for 
that matter. Obviously caste was odious to Hud- 
son, and it is interesting to recall that his mother 
was American and of New England lineage. 

It is true that democracy, as a thorough-going 
philosophic creed, has from the first had its vicis- 
situdes with us. In this sense and in some quar- 
ters it lacked ideality even in early days. Toa 
considerable section of even its own partisans it 
was then more the framework in which individual 
independence could function sthan a formulation 
of public principle conceived as a force and di- 
rected as an instrument. In this sense also during 
and after the Civil War, when large fortunes were 
accumulating and a proletariat was coagulating, 
it became decidedly enfeebled. But in the present 
epoch it has so generally developed, precisely as a 
political philosophy, as to make even its friends a 
little afraid of it. We have shared the evolution 
of the rest of the world, to expect isolation from 
which is economically unreasonable as well as in 
consequence impotent and inhumane, a world not 
yet made safe for or from democracy, for whose 
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strain of despotic tendency our own legislation nas 
of late so notoriously shown a new partiality. The 
political logician might easily foresee in this a 
menace of the classic hybrid born of the familiar 
paradox of popular tyranny—crystallizing in su- 
perfluous legislation, as President Butler has sig- 
nificantly pointed out, mere opinion instead of 
ascertained truth; after the ancient process of doc- 
trine becoming dogma. And some of this legis- 
lation could not be more concisely or completely 
—or more destructively—characterized than it 
has been by President Hadley, who calls it “a 
marked infringement of personal liberty, coming 
at a time when personal liberty is in danger and 
when the infringement of personal liberty is dan- 
gerous for democracy.” But socially we remain 
very much a nation of individuals, and individ- 
uals who in the enormous majority respect if they 
do not belong to the “plain people,” according to 
Lincoln beloved of the Lord who so numerously 
created them, and represented by Lincoln himself. 
Even struggling in the constricting tentacles of a 
demos turned fanatic and persecutor we should 
still preponderantly possess instinctively demo- 
cratic sympathies and, whatever our different opin- 
ions and conduct, feel with our fellow men as so- 
cial individuals and political units on a scale and in 
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a degree quite our own. The temper of a “dyed- 
in-the-wool, up-State New York Democrat,” com- 
menting in outdoor Sunday sunshine on a hell-fire 
sermon just heard from a visiting New: England 
preacher, to the reassuring effect that there was no 
reason for alarm since “the people wouldn’t stand 
it,” is probably idiosyncratic with us. And by no 
means confined to our most advanced communi- 
ties. See—as well as for pure delight—Mrs. Dar- 
gan’s “Highland Annals.” 
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LackINc instinctively fraternal sympathies, the 
undemocratic element of our society, though it 
has been conspicuous and convinced, has con- 
tributed comparatively little to democratic distinc- 
tion. Not merely has it been numerically insig- 
nificant, taking the country in the large, but neither 
its philosophy nor its character has been calculated 
to convert an intelligent and articulate majority. 
It has been perhaps a little uneasily conscious of 
its poor relations, public and private—the latter in 
most cases, it is true, being “just around the cor- 
ner”—and too much inclined to generalize about 
them unchecked by a view of “the object as in itself 
it really is.” And though itself manifestly marked 
by the kind of distinction involved in being un- 
democratic in a democratic society, it has, naturally, 
not popularized its distinction, as was necessary if 
it were to become representatively American, not 
being in itself popular in quality. Its order of 
distinction, easier to envy than laudable to emu- 
late, has been largely unattractive except to the 
envious, from whom its exclusiveness has more or 
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less successfully protected it. In the sense that, ac- 
cording to Gladstone, echoing Sir William Moles- 
worth with corroborating elaboration, the love of 
inequality in England “is a religion,” its adepts 
have had the religion of “exclusiveness,”—some- 
thing which even our mammoth hotels have been 
found incapable of “providing for the masses.” 
Our “remnant” in fine has neither enough “mag- 
netism” nor enough “contacts” to extend its vir- 
tues widely if it would, and could hardly produce 
any great extension of “an ideal commanding 
popular reverence” such as Arnold considered es- 
sential to “national dignity and greatness” and im- 
possible, not perhaps to any democracy, but in any 
case to one like ours, in which our greatest men 
had found no substitute in this respect for “aris- 
tocratical institutions.” When the Russian Grand 
Duke in Mr. Tarkington’s play, quite ignoring 
our aristocracy, observed to the American hero 
that our great need was “a leisure class,” the lat- 
ter replied earnestly: “Why, Duke, you just 
ought to see our colored population.” As regards 
ideals “commanding popular reverence,” at least 
social and secular ones, we are even yet, it is to be 
feared, a shade Jacksonian. 

Still, we have had in some degree the advan- 
tage of exemplary influences traceable to the in- 
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stinctive aristocratic strain in some of our emi- 
nent individuals and families, developing socially 
though keeping in familiar relations with their . 
own homelier fringe, and in original social ele- 
ments of our several sections, from patroons and 
patricians to Puritans. That advantage cannot be 
claimed—or conceded!—as an exact equivalent 
to having been moulded through centuries by the 
pressure of a superior class common to the country 
as a whole, but the very considerable compensa- 
tion to be found in never having been sat upon 
involves an order of distinction that cannot be de- 
nied to us. In consequence of this circumstance 
we have developed socially without the aid of 
other than the lateral pressure in which there is 
real virtue, though virtue more easily experienced 
than explained to sociologists altogether accus- 
tomed to the leading-strings of example. There 
is high example for it, too, in the attitude assumed 
in the “Come now and let us reason together” 
ascribed by Isaiah to celestial mansuetude. One 
result has been that the sky above us has not been 
of brass, and that much, much less among us than 
in “reverential” societies do 


“Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy.” 
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We have, perhaps, rather tended to “feature” 
the ideals of the growing boy, but in general ours 
have enjoyed an exceptional advantage in being 
freely eclectic, and their practical achievement has 
been forwarded by the spur of competition. The 
historical path we have traced, since its divergence 
from the main road of European evolution, has 
been comparatively short, but its divergence was 
voluntary, its direction explicit and its course 
scrupulously charted. In the main it has been fol- 
lowed under the guidance of the spirit of fellow- 
ship, and its political misadventures have been due 
to the conflicts of majorities and minorities un- 
affected by considerations of classes and masses as 
such. Our philosophy in any case has been pre- 
ponderantly fraternal and equalitarian, and our 
social problems so far as they have a political side 
have, up to the present epoch, been debated on the 
accepted basis of democracy, and only from the 
differing view-points of authority and individu- 
alism—that is to say, ultimately, and considered 
in the gross, administration representative or popu- 
lar, government delegated or direct. 

At the present time no one would deny that the 
watering of our stock has complicated our outlook. 
But, pace the economists who have pronounced 
the assimilation of our immigration visionary, it 
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will be a long time before we abandon the pros- 
pect of essentially assimilating it ultimately, and 
both our interest and our identity are concerned 
in keeping it from getting out of hand. In the 
past it has conferred enviable distinction upon us, 
not merely through the considerable contingent of 
distinguished individuals that we owe to it, but in 
one ideally democratic respect too often forgot- 
ten. Speaking of the “access to the free land of 
America” the effect of which on “the landless 
workers all over Europe,” he says, “cannot be 
overestimated,” Professor Lange of Denmark re- 
marks, indeed, that it “raised the head of the 
workers all over the world.” Even at the pres- 
ent time we still cherish the conception of Amer- 
ica. as an asylum for the wretched—and enter- 
prising. And having in due measure minified our 
immigration, we can still, doubtless, “use it in 
our business;” educated, it may even teach us 
something—teachability, for instance. No doubt 
of late years it has transported to and perceptibly 
developed within our borders what Professor 
Giddings calls “a sinister democracy which pro- 
claims its intention to create equality of estate” 
—the snake in the grass discovered by literalist 
hypercriticism in the Declaration formula and, 
nurtured in the bosom of our more advanced 
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humanitarianism, perhaps stirring sluggishly in 
that haven of present-day sentiment. More men- 
ace, however, is to be found in the nature of this 
hospitable retreat itself than in this particular one 
of its tenants. 

Mr. Will Irwin, who has written a book upon 
the subject, reckons our “reds” and “radicals” to- 
gether at approximately one per cent. of the popu- 
lation—more, perhaps one may think, than needed 
for safety-valve purposes, but not alarming to the 
author. Communism has been at least scotched by 
its own recent demonstration that an indefinitely 
prolonged tyranny of the proletariat is a necessary 
preliminary to its own establishment—even nomi- 
nal. In contrast with it, the rewards of the over- 
whelmingly predominant business of American life 
—namely, “business” itself—seem increasingly 
open to the disposal of a taxing power itself ex- 
posed to infiltration by the philanthropic sentiment 
aforesaid. So that it is pleasant to be assured by 
Professor Giddings that “quixotic democracy is an- 
noying to reason, but otherwise innocuous.” But 
quixotic democracy is in many cases annoying to 
reason because of the prevalence of the superficial 
philosophizing it betrays and of what this argues 
as to our seriousness; and frivolity on any consid- 
erable scale is not innocuous. However, if any 
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sciolism of the kind is comparable to the nettle, 
harmless when grasped, it is surely that which is 
coexistent with and inevitably modified by our un- 
derlying Americanism, consciously based on the 
general interest and mutual respect—reliances rec- 
ognized as standard by the common sense of a na- 
tion of individuals, severally hostile to the spirit 
of class, and appealing with automatic finality to 
the public opinion which universally we call the 
rock of our foundation. 

European inferences as to the national character 
thus conditioned and composed have been fre- 
quently invalidated by the inveterate crux of for- 
eign observation, the difficulty, (aside from that 
of detaching oneself from prepossessions,) of 
judging without unconsciously referring the phe- 
nomena judged to one’s own environment and es- 
timating them, thus visualized, with reference to 
the result—the result from which American traits 
suffer in England, and to which the Englishman 
in turn is subjected among the “foreigners” of 
the Continent, whom Americans and English 
conspire to caricature. The connection between 
morals and manners is often missed whereas it 
is fundamental to mark it. Similarly in matters 
intellectual. When Arnold calls Channing’s 
works “the flower of moral and intelligent medi- 
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ocrity” he is very likely reflecting that an English 
divine of Channing’s eminence would have a 
higher quality of talent, instead of remembering 
that in England a divine of Channing? s talent 
might perhaps be forced for lack of popular de- 
mand to bury it ina napkin. In the way of “popu- 
lar demand” for talent and its fruits, as compared 
with Great Britain, there are statistics that forbid 
us to despair. However, Arnold uses Channing’s 
popularity as an indication that America is “a land 
where everyone has some culture and superiori- 
ties are discountenanced.” Discountenanced! No; 
what is conceived (often erroneously, no doubt) 
as superciliousness, perhaps, but not superiorities. 
Not our own at any rate! We should willingly, 
for example, set Channing and his popularity and 
all its implications beside Spurgeon and his. And, 
superiorities aside, if there is a land the tendency 
of whose geese to become swans is enthusiastically 
aided and abetted by general acclaim it is ours. If 
we were only as sure that with us everyone had 
some culture as that superiorities are not discoun- 
tenanced! But the culture that prevails, to what- 
ever extent, and whatever its grade and degree, 
undoubtedly tends to promote good nature—the 
good nature accompanying the sense of fundamen- 
tal fellowship. 
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Good nature, alas! tends but indirectly to pro- 
mote distinction in other respects by establishing 
standards of excellence, and it is, accordingly, 
sometimes compelled to recognize the truly an- 
serine quality of its misjudgments. And until it 
does better in this regard we shall look in vain for 
any hearty European approval of our variety of 
distinction or, in proportion to our sharpness of 
self-consciousness, count on any exaggerated ap- 
proval on our own part. We should realize that, 
though our deficiencies may, in involving a greater 
good for a greater number, be accounted to us for 
righteousness, it is not the road to paradise that 
is “paved with good intentions” nor paradise itself 
that is “full of good fellows.” And, eager for 
information as notoriously we are, we have hardly 
yet acquired in general dissemination that “learn- 
ing” which, according to Bacon, “taketh away vain 
admiration of anything, that is the root of all 
weakness.” Mr. Santayana, whose detachment has 
remained unimpaired by the fascinations of forty 
years’ exposure to the atmosphere of perhaps, 
conventionally speaking, our chief centre of dis- 
tinction, Harvard University, is quite sure about 
that. “If,” he says cordially, “it were given me 
to look into the depths of a man’s heart and I did 
not find good will at the bottom, I should say, 
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without any hesitation, You are not an American.” 
But he balances this generous and generously 
phrased tribute with a caution which is. as it were, 
a pledge of impartiality; as follows: 


“As self-trust may pass into self-sufficiency so opti- 
mism, kindness and good will may grow into a habit of 
doting on everything. To the good American many 
subjects are sacred: sex is sacred, women are sacred, 
children are sacred, business is sacred, America is sacred, 
Masonic lodges and college clubs are sacred. ‘The feel- 
ing grows out of the good opinion he wishes to have of 
these things, and serves to maintain it. If he did not 
regard all these things as sacred he might come to doubt 
sometimes if they were wholly good. Of this kind, too, 
is the idealism of single ladies in reduced circumstances 
who can see the soul of beauty in ugly things, and are 
perfectly happy because their old dog has such pathetic 
eyes, their minister is so eloquent, their garden with its 
three sun-flowers is so pleasant, their dead friends were 
so devoted, and their distant relatives are so rich.” 


The passage recalls a sentence from the Preface 
of the remarkable volume containing it which pro- 
fesses agreement with Spinoza in holding that 
“other people’s idea of a man is apt to be a better 
expression of their nature than of his.” Plainly 
Mr. Santayana’s “nature,” doubtless the most dis- 
criminating among modern philosophers’, discrim- 
inates against doting. And the opposite tendency 
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which he notes in ours makes it impossible not to 
feel that just a little doting now and then, like 
the nonsense relished by the wisest men, would 
add a certain perceptible piquancy to the austere 
flavor of his fastidiousness. His list of our sa- 
cred subjects is, I think, a shade indiscriminate, 
but in any case how he can fail to dote on those 
single ladies in reduced circumstances it is diffi- 
cult to see—the type is one that, this side of spine- 
lessness, we prize so highly. Protestantism has its 
saints. Perhaps these were trying to make the best 
of a bad matter, with a fortitude undivined by the 
visitor seated uncomfortably on the hair-cloth 
sofa, and preoccupied by the meagre sun-flower 
display and the uselessness of the old dog. Per- 
haps they can really “see the soul of beauty in 
ugly things” and are “observingly” engaged in 
trying to “distil it out.” Perhaps, in fine, to re- 
vert to the Preface of “Character and Opinion in 
the United States,” the author has grounds for the 
guess he hazards in its concluding sentence: 


“In the classical and romantic tradition of Europe, 
love, of which there was very little, was supposed to be 
kindled by beauty, of which there was a great deal: 
perhaps moral chemistry may be able to reverse this 
operation, and in the future and in America it may 
breed beauty out of love.” 
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At all events we should be reluctant to exchange 
our brand of distinction for a purely zsthetic one, 
or, in fact, any alien to it; and less from Touch- 
stone’s very natural reason than from not really be- 
lieving it to be on the whole a poor thing. Distinc- 
tion of the heart is not a poor thing. And that we 
have and that,—since we rather tend to “concen- 
trate” upon it—certainly in as full measure as, and 
more general distribution than, any other people. 
Nevertheless, distinction of the heart is, perhaps, 
the one trait likeliest to pass unnoticed by the for- 
eign observer, to whom as Stendhal says, ‘la dif- 
férence fait la haine,’ and if a people’s foes re- 
semble a man’s in being sometimes those of his 
own household, we ought not to be surprised at 
English criticism of us in the matter of distinc- 
tion. Our business is to endeavor to deserve it 
less. We have indeed made progress in this re- 
spect since the days of Mrs. Trollope, whose treat- 
ise on our “domestic manners” the suave Sainte- 
Beuve refers to as marked by “shameless gossip” 
—caquetage impudent. Those were also the days 
when our compatriot Cooper’s faithful friendly 
wounds were inflicted; and, approximately, of 
Dickens’s “American Notes” and “Martin Chuz- 
zlewit,” which, later, America made it such a point 
of good nature to forgive, as England later still 
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did to condone “The Biglow Papers”—each so 
sensibly in its own so obvious interest. Also we 
have had the benefit of a certain condescension in 
other foreigners than English. Even the French, 
who perhaps have expected less and have a tradi- 
tion of being polite to us, even the amiable and 
scrupulous De Tocqueville, not to mention later 
hearsay critics, like Renan and Scherer, sensitive 
about the spreading peril of “Americanization,” 
have found our manners defective. 

But not all our foreign critics have found us 
mainly subject for censure. Others beside Sainte- 
Beuve, as well as showing a disinterested appre- 
ciation, have found their own account in praising 
us to their own publics. Others still, since De 
Tocqueville Bryce first of all, have found us in- 
teresting enough for truly encyclopedic study. 
Trevelyan, Charnwood, Maurice (not to recall the 
partiality of Chatham, Burke, Cobden, and Bright) 
in Britain, Von Holst in Germany, and now 
M. D. Pasquet in France, are only starred names 
in the fairly long catalogue of serious and sympa- 
thetic transatlantic Americana. Even in the per- 
haps exceptionally undistinguished early fifties— 
so far as surface indications showed—Thackeray’s 
impressions are to be set against Dickens’s and are 
well worth the space they take in any appropriate 
context: 
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“What could Dickens mean,” he says, “by writing 
that book of American Notes? No man should write 
about the country under five years of experience, and as 
many of previous reading.” [As to “previous reading” 
in connection with Dickens, one remembers his dismay 
when Carlyle’s cartload of it arrived as “cramming” 
for “A Tale of Two Cities;” on nait journaliste.] 
“.. .. A great good which an Englishman who has 
seen men and cities gets by coming hither, is that he 
rubs a deal of Cockney arrogance off, and finds men, 
and women above all, as good as our own. You learn 
to sympathise with a great hearty nation of twenty-six 
millions of English-speakers, not quite ourselves but so 
like the difference is not worth our scorn certainly; 
nay I’m not sure I don’t think the people are our su- 
periors. There’s a rush and activity of life quite 
astounding, a splendid recklessness about money which 
has in it something admirable too. Dam the money 
says every man. He’s as good as the richest for that 
day. If he wants champagne he has champagne, Mr. 
Astor can’t do more. You get an equality which may 
shock ever so little at first, but has something hearty and 
generous in it. I like the citizenship and general free- 
dom. And in the struggles which every man with whom 
you talk is pretty sure to have had, the ups and downs of 
his life, the trades or professions he has been in—he gets 
a rough and tumble education which gives a certain 
piquancy to his talk and company. 

“There’s beautiful affection in this country, immense 
tenderness, romantic personal enthusiasm, and a general 
kindliness and serviceableness and good nature which 
is very pleasant and curious to witness for us folks at 
home, who are mostly ashamed of our best emotions, and 
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turn on our heel with a laugh sometimes when we are 
most pleased and touched. If a man falls into a dif- 
ficulty a score of men are ready to help. . . . I tell you 
it’s a grand country entirely. The young blood beating 
in its pulses warms one, like the company of young 
men in England.” 


And of all recent foreign comment on our na- 
tional temper one may easily like best one of the 
Jatest—truly Thackerayan in spirit. In “What I 
Saw in America,” Mr. Chesterton says, “I have al- 
ways found Americans the politest people in the 
world.” The French, who have made a fine art of 
compliment, have taught us not to take it literally. 
And we shall certainly not understand Mr. Ches- 
terton here as maintaining that even if polite we 
are polished,—though, as if to make a family 
affair of the matter, Mr. Belloc in his “Con- 
trast,” among other kindly observations, adds his 
confirming testimony to our “courtesy.” Yet we 
must manage to find in this particular paradox of 
a writer whose paradoxes however playful and 
however polite are always significant, some real 
import accompanying a complimentary intention. 
It is the more likely because all of Mr. Chester- 
ton’s judgments betray heart as well as penetra- 
tion. Sometimes he seems prepared to make sac-~ 
rifices in order to be sure that organ is “in the 
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right place”—-wherein habitually it dwells. But 
on the whole, having shown the wisdom of Solo- 
mon in asking for “an understanding heart,” like 
Solomon he has been given one. So that, if for 
once we have an angel to wrestle with, we must 
not let him go till he bless us, after apparently 
speaking us so fair. And we may, without too 
much naiveté, perhaps, hope that the politeness 
Mr. Chesterton had in mind was that politesse de 
ceeur which, without overdoing the matter him- 
self, Prince Bismarck found regrettably lacking in 
the French. “Les Anglais sont justes mais pas 
aimables,” Arnold in his “Falkland” quotes from 
a French observer who seems at least to value this 
kind of politesse; and if we seem more aimables 
than our ancestors, it must be because we are dif- 
ferently circumstanced—because of our different 
temperament, itself a development due to our dif- 
ferent institutions. 
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III 
OUR BASIC TRAITS AND TEMPER 


In any case amiability is one of our ideals, for 
our kind of democracy—enriching with equality 
and fraternity its English heritage of liberty—is 
an affair of temperament as well as of reason. We 
are democratically disposed as well as convinced. 
Our democracy has become all the more tempera- 
mental, it may be, for being originally not alto- 
gether congenital but largely acquired. As a con- 
scious acquisition it acquired also, and as it were 
overnight, a traditional sanction in being so warmly 
embraced as to establish a tradition of its own— 
“by adoption,” in St. Paul’s phrase—and has since 
become, thus, doubly inbred. But, nationally, as 
well as the amiable, we clearly have the indepen- 
dent temperament which a nation of unclassified 
individuals is bound to have, and which is natu- 
rally a little indifferent to the kind of distinction 
inseparably connected with codperation and con- 
cert. Of course we are not altogether all of a piece, 
though to the foreigner we may seem to be—as, 
with less reason, they sometimes do to us, for that 
matter. But developing in comparative isolation 
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as well as in complete independence, civilized indi- 
viduals develop much alike. Types radiate from 
the social instinct, “contacts” not always operating 
as contagion so much as creating contrasts. 

The aristocratic temperament itself, accord- 
ingly, is with us democratically modified not only 
by reason but by circumstance. And because we 
lack the kind of national character whose exter- 
nal pressure moulds its nationals and condenses 
their expansiveness, we are as a people probably 
composed of an exceptionally large proportion, a 
preponderance in fact, of persons of pronounced 
individual character. Lacking social types we de- 
velop personal traits marked if not markedly va- 
rious. Equality is more closely allied than even 
liberty to fraternity, and more than is elsewhere 
the case the American is anywhere at home in his 
own country. The occasional transfer of this as- 
surance to the European scene results in what 
parts of Europe least like in him. Familiarity 
born of fraternity infringes the liberty of the in- 
dividual to be unmolested—liberty dear to the 
surly and greatly prized by the social pedant. 
However, no people can be asked to like any vul- 
garians but its own. Use and wont are the 
springs of sympathy when conventions are flouted. 
Probably the hoodlum and the hooligan fail to 
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understand each other. A variety of aristocratic 
temper rare in societies rigidly classified, and one 
accustomed to encounter the unexpected, is needed 
for doing real justice to individuals diversified in- 
dividually only—especially the unrefined. 

And democracy, considered as a matter of feel- 
ing, including more elements than are really much 
considered in its philosophy, includes among them 
an aristocratic element of its own order, one with 
values of character rather than of rank. The aris- 
tocratic temperament itself is not only subject to 
democratic modification by reason but, since noth- 
ing in human nature is simple and single, it often 
becomes congenitally modified by a marked demo- 
cratic strain if given a chance by favorable en- 
vironing institutions. The democratic aristocrat 
indeed has done great things in the world since 
the days of Pericles, who represented in his com- 
munity the ideal it has since represented in the 
history of nations. With us in the fifties, I be- 
lieve, this element existed as far north and east 
as Boston in combined social and political power, 
outranking the intellectuals, who finally got the 
better of it. Among aristocratic natures matured 
by the best influences of civilization are to be 
found with us, rather more than elsewhere prob- 
ably, the fraternizing as well as the frigid, the 
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gracious as well as the condescending—as, among 
those still in the pioneer stage of social “humaniza- 
tion,” native chivalry (also remarked by Mr. Ches- 
terton) is not infrequent. 

And to match these we especially have the aris- 
tocratic democrat, an extremely superior person in 
every essential way. He figures impressively, as 
nowhere else with the same distinction, in the fic- 
tion of Henry James—most definitely and bril- 
liantly represented, perhaps, by the felicitously 
named Cockerel of “The Point of View.” This 
gentleman (long before that naive child of na- 
ture, his creator, according to Mr. Van Wyck 
Brooks’s wonderfully ingenious account of the 
matter, had so tragically lost his English illusions) 
learned in England that “an aristocracy is bad 
manners organized,” and on his return from Eu- 
rope found the simplified, smooth-running, in- 
visible government in Washington more impres- 
sive than the biggest military review he had seen 
in Germany. Other portraits by the same in- 
genuous hand are positively chauvinistic in the 
eloquent contrast they afford with Ja vieille Eu- 
rope between—precisely in the sphere of distinc- 
tion—the sensitive and the shabby: the innately 
patrician little New England lady of “Four Meet- 
ings” so horribly victimized by the bogus Com- 
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tesse, the frank and fine American girl untouched 
by the corruption of “A London Life,” Isabel 
Archer as contrasted with Madame Merle, Milly 
Teale with Kate Croy, and Christopher Newman 
in truly superb relief against his background of 
pride, place, and baseness in “the Faubourg” itself. 
The aristocratic democrat is certainly one of our 
best cards—character refined, reflected in manners 
kindly even when crude. 

Our distinction, accordingly, such as it is, is at 
least promising in being fundamental, a matter of 
the heart, and the heart in the scriptural sense 
of the word as used to designate the whole nature 
of man. Being thus based on character and tem- 
perament rather than on either code or custom, it 
is general in scope as well as genuine in quality. 
National therefore rather than sectional in its traits 
it enjoys a comparative immunity from some of 
the drawbacks of our excessive individualism. Sub- 
stantially subconscious in its operation, though for 
this reason restricted in acquired refinement, it is 
measurably protected from artifice and affecta- 
tion. And in being originally inherent, and thus 
far developed under a system in harmony with 
these traits and conditions, instead of being the 
product of feudal traditions reluctantly modified 
by distasteful and extorted institutions, its further 
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growth may conserve all its own sap and sound- 
ness without diversion by grafts or waste in ex- 
crescence. 

At the same time, fundamentally good-natured 
as We are, one innate trait of democracy, such as 
we see illustrated in shining distinction by equal- 
ity-loving France, may very reasonably be ex- 
pected to reach fuller expression among us than 
it now enjoys: namely, the social sentiment of 
deference. Our manners often exhibit this qual- 
ity idiosyncratically, no doubt, but it is not alien 
to our character, however superficially dissembled 
in our demeanor. Deference is the quality with 
which ideal democracy replaces the “ideal com- 
manding popular reverence” that Arnold deemed 
the “security for national dignity and greatness” 
suppled by “aristocratical institutions.” As re- 
gards distinction, indeed, deference has decided 
advantages of which, socially speaking, reverence 
is destitute. To begin with, it leaves reverence 
free to reserve its genuflexions for the ideal sphere 
rather than constrained to squander them in the 
actual—where its quality is so extremely liable to 
deterioration and its demonstrations to degen- 
eracy. From the point of view of fastidiousness 
itself something is left to be desired by the ob- 
sequiousness of pre-Revolutionary Versailles and 
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by the contemptuousness regarding the rabble in- 
volved, and not very subtly.either, in the “reli- 
gion of inequality,” still doubtless held in honor, 
socially and philosophically, in spite of political 
changes, on the English side of the Channel. And 
when this religion is, through tradition and habit, 
second nature, it is naturally more difficult than it 
is with us for even the finest flower of fastidious- 
ness, in dealing with the kneeling, to echo the 
apostolic command: “Stand up. I also am a man.” 

We ourselves on the other hand are not alto- 
gether fatuously at fault in recognizing the dis- 
tinction as well as the truth implied in Lowell’s 
line, asserting of Lincoln’s constituents, 


“They knew that outward grace is dust.” 


For prose purposes and uncommemorative occa- 
sions “outward” should be qualified by “merely” 
and it is possible that, if no longer in the Middle 
West, still in its “lunatic fringe” (to cite Colonel 
Roosevelt’s irritated but graphic characterization, ) 
they make rather too much of a specialty of this 
knowledge. The principle of enlightened self- 
interest would naturally develop it in the pioneer. 
In seeking for evidence of consolatory compensa- 
tion for European censoriousness I have not partic- 
ularly in mind the Abernethy kids; nor, in spite 
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of his marked addiction to style and usefulness in 
providing “entertainment for the masses,” the 
cow-boy off his native heath, even in his latest so 
sympathetic phase of lassoing amiable Londoners. 
But surely our universal American conviction, 
thanks to democracy, that pinchbeck grace, at all 
events, is dust, not only provides an excellent 
foundation on which to rear a structure of dis- 
tinction that is discerning but is a signal mark of 
distinction in itself. Certainly the conviction is at 
once deeper and more genuine than where there is 
more purely outward grace to be found. 

And if we have less grace we also have less un- 
graciousness. As an indicative straw imagine find- 
ing, not in a comparable, since alas! none exists, 
but in any American periodical of equally repre- 
sentative character, a paragraph, about any coun- 
try in the wide world, quite like this from Punch 
—almost never now-a-days a “scurril jester” and 
commonly genial even under difficulties: “An ama- 
teur radio expert is reported to have picked up 
America. This is all right so long as he doesn’t 
put it down any nearer to us.” Such curtness of 
course assumes the reader’s agreement, and, simi- 
larly stirred, we should be less able to count on his 
sharing, if not what George Eliot calls “that cold 
dislike which is the hatred of unimpassioned na- 
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tures,” at least some partiality for the atrabiliar. 
Is it on account of our doting propensities, arguing 
a lack of depth, that American readers find diffi- 
culty in understanding Mr. Punch, of late, on any 
theory of graciousness? In any event he should 
not cherish the illusion that these readers are de- 
tachable. In spite of Mr. Santayana’s warnings, 
we shall continue to dote on Punch. 

Indeed, as to both grace and graciousness Ar- 
nold’s exclusion of Lincoln from title to distinc- 
tion is perhaps traditionally comprehensible but 
otherwise, to our sense, betrays a conventionally 
zsthetic criterion lacking jurisdiction in the moral 
sphere, in which great souls move as graciously as 
those possessing more outward grace. And we 
can accord him the difficulty of imagining Shake- 
speare and Virgil in the cabin of the Mayflower 
—else occupied by then wn-Americanized English- 
men—without deeming reasonable the judgment 
of another English poet, the fastidious author of 
“The Angel in the House,” who, conceiving 
Washington as the insipid personification of ra- 
tionality, found him also lacking in distinction. 
Such a conception would have seemed sadly in- 
adequate to Charles Lee and such a conclusion 
would certainly have elicited the fin sourire fran- 
cais from the Washington-revering Marie Jean 
Paul Roche Yves Gilbert Motier, Marquis de 
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Lafayette, probably an unimpeachable expert in 
the matter from the Patmore point of view. Our 
own very generally held view of Washington’s 
distinction was not infelicitously suggested by Ar- 
temus Ward, who, after considering the “fortes” 
of various heroes of history, declared that “George 
Washington’s forte was not having any of the 
public men of the present day resemble him to any 
alarming extent.” Probably we feel about him 
as we do on account of the same qualities that 
made Victor Hugo set him above Napoleon. And 
as to distinction in itself, a patrician origin has not 
invariably been prescribed for it by English poets. 
One of them—long before there was any ques- 
tion of the Americanization peril, it is true—ob- 
served, 


“Vice may welle be heyre to old richesse, 
But there may no man, as ye may welle see, 
Byquethe his sone his vertuous noblesse, 
That is approperid to no degree.” 


Still, we ourselves should perhaps do better to 
dwell on the closely allied truth that had also 
struck the much-observing Chaucer, namely, that 
“what man desirith gentil for to be” must “alle 
his wittes dresse.” He must also have help, hu- 
man as well as divine. 

Divine help we once had or at least solicited 
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with a persistence that probably did us no harm. 
Even our Sadducees, now so numerous and vocal, 
must recognize, if up to date, that prayer does not 
go unanswered, being at need self-answering. We 
may say, indeed, that in contrast to the “religion 
of inequality” we have had the religion of equal- 
ity, which religion for religion is surely more re- 
ligious—whatever strain it may impose on the 
wise whose task, some cynic has observed, is largely 
to undo the harm done by the good. Goodness, 
however, is not altogether a bad thing, and the 
effect of personal piety on the development of our 
individualism ought not to be forgotten in any 
review of our evolution. If in our origins there 
was a lack of opportunity to revere an aristocracy, 
reverence itself was not lacking. We had the 
quality, and perhaps in less adulterated form for 
consecrating it to the august instead of dissipating 
it among the superior. And possibly in conse- 
quence our American aspiration “gentil for to be” 
is likely to be considerably more amenable to evan- 
gelization than to the so frequently prescribed 
“leadership” of our fellow men. If in all our 
activities of thought and life we are to have “lead- 
ers” it will be pleasanter all around for us to take 
a leaf from the Missouri manual and insist on 
being “shown” first. That, too, will be the only 
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alternative, probably, to “leadership” of the kind 
claimed by the politician who, during the French 
Revolution, reproached with following a section 
of the mob, replied, “I must follow them, I am 
them leader.” 

To preach the single gospel of self-contro] in 
the sole sense of self-restraint to a democracy 
given over to self-activity should be found up-hill 
work. “The wise and prudent” would be justi- 
fied in themselves “vetoing” such impulses in this 
direction as they may have, and instead studying 
empirically in the activities around them what it is 
that, originally “revealed to babes,” still persists 
in communities whose ethics still are, as Mr. Belloc 
deems ours, “essentially Puritan.” So doing they 
would be impressed with the inutility of com- 
mending to an energetic people in an expansive 
age a purely inhibitive ideal. For Puritanism is 
essentially militant, and what the “new birth” of 
Christianity “revealed” to our ancestors (or at 
least to a preponderant part of them) was less the 
quietism of dying to the old than the activity im- 
plied in living for the new, less heeding the curb 
of self-restraint, or spur of superior saintly or so- 
cial example, than conscious of the capacity of the 
individual soul to fulfil its destiny in independence 
of all but divine aid, once consecrated to the ener- 
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getic performance of that duty. Secular expres- 
sion of that spiritual conviction, fundamental in 
our traits and temper, still characterizes our spe- 
cial brand of democracy and deepens the individ- 
ualism inherent in its tradition. 

To a people whose moral nature is thus per- 
sonalized the wisdom of divesting themselves in 
any signal degree of an individual initiative un- 
intermittently in action, however imitatively exer- 
cised, must seem fantastic. Quixotic conservatism 
can hardly avail itself of Professor Giddings’s for- 
mula about the innocuousness of quixotic democ- 
racy. It is not only—tike all quixotism—“annoy- 
ing to reason,” it is also trying to the temper. 
Even academically considered, the case against an 
inhibitive philosophy is probably closed. Stoicism 
was superseded when Christianity, succeeding it, 
quickened its sound prose with its own affirmative 
poetry. The advantages of La Trappe could have 
appealed but imperfectly to Saint Francis. The 
age certainly has need of self-control, but self- 
control in the sense of self-discipline to the end of 
self-direction must to us wear a fairer face than 
the self-restraint that, though undoubtedly an in- 
cidental, is plainly not the driving force, of self- 
development. One risks differing with Professor 
Babbitt even in the matter of stress only at the 
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cost of a feeling of insecurity, but it is difficult to 
conceive the American people so enamored of that 
(excellent only if limited) abstraction, the aristo- 
cratic principle, as willingly to undergo being, in 
familiar language, “all dressed up” without hav- 
ing somewhere “to go.” Of course if it is destined 
to be led somewhere and the question is therefore 
exclusively one of leadership, it would be best 
suited with the most self-restrained leader it could 
get. To candidates for “leadership” self-control 
could hardly be preached too convincingly. 

But the inference is plain. If what a quality 
has to fear is its associated defects our solicitude 
should be alive to the intensity of our individual- 
ism. It already shows the insidiously demoraliz- 
ing tendency I have cited from President Butler’s 
reference to the “craze” for crystallizing our 
itching urge to self-expression into excessive legis- 
lation. And to achieve distinction through indi- 
vidualism demands a more highly developed or- 
der of individuals, and more highly organized 
concert among them, than in general we have or 
than our institutions encourage. “Individualism,” 
says Mr. Chesterton shrewdly, if in our case a 
little @ priori or, as we say, “previously,” “is the 
reverse of individuality.” Obviously social uni- 
formity minimizes variety of personal accentua- 
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tion, and our personal accent is therefore apt to 
seem conventionally commonplace in proportion 
to the emphasis of its expression—more emphatic 
indeed than expressive. The personality behind 
its expression may be none the less genuine and 
“do its own thinking”—even to excess. If “the 
many” animated “with but a single thought” have 
really thought it instead of having caught it from 
“the one” or from one another, the presumption 
should be that there is something in it, and in 
them. On the other hand, the order of “person- 
ality” so much in vogue at the present time seems 
inadequately conceived and, like so much else, 
often predisposed for this reason to distortion into 
caricature. Normally the product of quite other 
forces than the conscious will, and @ fortiori than 
wilfulness, personality has been popularized with 
more energy than perception, and “news pictures” 
portray movie girls competitively “registering” 
this alleged “rare and indefinable something,” 
though looking the while astonishingly alike and 
apparently condemned to “guess again.” 

What we have much in evidence “here and 
now” is individuals of a “Babbitt” order of com- 
plexity, and concert of Rotarian organization. 
Truly representative of what is, by a hitherto un- 
exampled population, including an exceptional 
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proportion of units of reasonable intelligence and 
right feeling, one of the most instinctively cher- 
ished of nations, such individuals and associations 
undoubtedly are. And though they do not repre- 
sent us comprehensively, they consciously repre- 
sent a stage of civilization considerably removed 
from the culmination to which it nevertheless 
aspires—a stage indeed of which the motto is 
“Excelsior.” Our Rotary clubs and so many 
analogous organizations are undoubtedly populous 
with the open-minded if also occasionally the 
empty-headed—like our colleges, and in due pro- 
portion our churches. Their transparent self-re- 
spect would in any case lead these elements to re- 
gard themselves as potential factors of social 
progress as well as “advance agents of prosperity” 
in the purely material sense—the sense, by the 
way, so largely lying at the bottom of the other. 
And one of the best things that could happen to us 
would be to have our “remnant” so regard them 
also. Besides, there are other elements and agen- 
cies that these, holding themselves the centre of 
the stage, tend to camouflage. Why in our socio- 
logical comment do we so seldom hear the note 
that is struck by Mr. Strunsky in saying “Babbitt 
and the moron are much more emphatically myths 
than the sturdy citizenship to whose sound intelli- 
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gence the Chambers of Commerce make their ap- 
peal”? Must one originate in Russia to distin- 
guish basic American vibrations from the shriller 
broadcasting of the day? ‘The average man,” 
credibly continues Mr. Strunsky, “is much more 
like what the politicians tell him he is than he is 
like Babbitt.” 

Less uniformity, in the sense and degree sug- 
gesting monotony, such progress as we are now 
conscious of as a people (exceptional, doubtless, 
in the world as at present circumstanced—which 
should put us on our good behavior, not to say 
our mettle) is itself bound to bring about. Not 
all, enlisted on a broadening, will cling to a rising, 
level. The variety that distinction calls for asserts 
itself as the mind develops. It is not in mind but 
“in spirit” that “mankind is one,” as Lowell as- 
severates, and “an instinct” that “bears along” 
our common feeling. It is immensely fortunate 
for us that, essentially and in the main, we do all 
feel alike, are at all events exceptionally free so- 
cially from divisions due to radical diversity of in- 
terest and of interests, and thus essentially and ex- 
ceptionally constitute a nation. Our solidarity 
comes from this interior cohesiveness and owes lit- 
tle to condensation through foreign pressure. But 
it is self-evident that in its effect on distinction this 
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homogeneousness may be overdone, and only too 
evident that it has been overdone by the individ- 
ualism which in the intellectual, social, and esthetic 
fields has robbed us of such benefits as are only 
conferred by forces of concert. Sound at heart 
and of solid growth—and still growing—the flow- 
ering of our national spirit has been unduly de- 
layed and accordingly is in all the greater need of 
active fostering. 
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‘THE SPIRIT OF SOCIETY 


For successful flowering our individualist na- 
tional spirit stands in most conspicuous need of 
codperation from the spirit of society. So far as 
communities are concerned, distinction is emi- 
nently not born but made—at all events, a culti- 
vated product. Like the civilization from which 
it is inseparable, it is a social result. Indeed, any 
community’s due proportion of distinguished indi- 
viduals is unattainable except through social in- 
fluences, personal distinction being distinctly not 
self-polish but the polish resulting from relations 
with other people, the early stages of which are 
devoted to what is familiarly known as getting 
one’s corners rubbed off. Socially speaking, cor- 
ners are a superfluity. Reviewing, early in his 
career, the fiction of the Kingsleys, Henry James 
declared, “There is, in our opinion, no such thing 
as a gentleman in the rough. A gentleman is 
born of his polish.” Few Americans would agree 
with a definition excluding the “born gentleman,” 
a product of nature in which we are naturally 
(since nature rather than art has hitherto been our 
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reliance) predisposed to conceive ourselves ex- 
ceptionally rich. The “born gentleman” is one 
of the most popular hero-types of our pioneer ro- 
mance. Mr. John Oakhurst, for example, must 
still retain the affection of all those indebted to 
Bret Harte for the honor of his acquaintance. And 
we should all agree that a gentleman is not neces- 
sarily born of ancestral polish. Mrs. Putnam, 
whose historical study of “The Lady” includes 
penetrating observations on her counterpart, points 
out that “a line of gentlemen” needs “at least oc- 
casional lapses into manhood;” adding reassur- 
ingly: “moreover the gentleman, in the worst 
sense of the term, is numerically negligible.” In 
fine, with us the man who is “instinctively a gen- 
tleman” appears too frequently in circumstances 
of obvious crudity, to warrant us in according to 
James, in spite of the mature consideration he had 
perhaps given the matter, that the “gentleman in 
the rough” does not exist. To this extent, we 
should generally be inclined to hold with the 
muscularly Christian Kingsleys. But it is quite 
probable that in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term the distinguished gentleman in the rough 
is rare, and quite certain that though a gentle- 
man may be born of his polish, his polish is not 
born of him. It is born of association with his 
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fellows. He did not invent the p’s and q’s which 
it is nevertheless incumbent on him to mind— 
and not merely to mind, but to mind automat- 
ically. In the matter of polish he owes his dis- 
tinction to those social inter-relations which, suff- 
ciently developed, are capable of reduplicating 
him indefinitely, and thus securing the happy syn- 
thetic result of an organic society whose elements 
severally share the wider distinction towards which 
they jointly contribute. These inter-relations are 
themselves social forces and cultural agencies, in- 
spired and set at work by the spirit of society, of 
which they are the energetic as well as the exem- 
plary expression. 

It follows, of course, that their cultivation is in 
turn a prerequisite to distinction, unattainable if 
they are left in their generally native state of tor- 
por. And they have not been very markedly cul- 
tivated among us hitherto on anything approach- 
ing a national scale. But a priori there is nothing 
in democracy to prevent their cultivation—noth- 
ing that does not involve at least an equivalent in- 
hibition in any other form of social organization; 
that is, if society as a whole is considered rather 
than a special class. Naturally, they can be culti- 
vated by a special class, as in older countries with a 
strictly classified society, in which the other classes 
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are systematically sacrificed to it. Yet their cul- 
tivation without such sacrifice is surely feasible, 
history apparently proving the feasibility of what 
has been deemed desirable on a scale of any im- 
portance—the large-scale conversion resulting so 
generally in all times and places from adequate 
evangelization. “There is more to be said for 
democracy as a form of society,” says Dean Inge, 
no friend of either and believing democracy to 
be “as a fact, a disintegrating force,” “than for 
democracy as a form of government,” and as a 
form of government the world at large has al- 
ready been converted to it. With what may be 
said, what, indeed, has been said for it as a form 
of government by our own history, we are not 
altogether dissatisfied. But, so difficult is it to 
synthetize the two synchronously in harmonious 
progress, we have very considerably sacrificed so- 
cial in the process of securing political success. 
However, this concentration upon politics has by 
no means involved unadulterated social retarda- 
tion. On the contrary, we ought never to forget 
that it has endowed us with the individualism that 
in its turn has secured as well as stamped our na- 
tional character, and that this character is more 
important to us than even the social distinction 
which individual character has failed to develop, 
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which it is not calculated to develop, which so 
markedly lies outside of its, limited sphere that 
success in this sphere of itself restricts the capacity 
to develop it early, but for the future develop- 
ment of which its individualism furnishes a de- 
mocracy with the soundest of possible foundations. 
And even if thus far we have built no very dis- 
tinguished superstructure on this basis, we have 
achieved something better—something that, being 
ourselves “built that way,’ we prize more, deem- 
ing it at least better for us. For a long time to 
come, let us hope, our social will continue to rest 
ultimately on our individual development and, 
though contributing directly to its evolution in the 
direction of distinction, running no serious risk of 
devitalizing its inner sense of personality. In 
fine, the democratic road to distinction hes through 
the modification of our acknowledged individual- 
ism—excessive and defective even where it is in- 
trinsically excellent but, though calling for trans- 
formation, only to be impaired at our peril. 
Nevertheless, excess is as eccentric as distor- 
tion and nothing is less civilized than eccentricity. 
The individualism which tends to produce char- 
acter does not gild it. And, ungilded, even char- 
acter is subject to the tarnish of time. The graces 
of life proceed from the spirit of society. Even 
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“escape” from “the common lot” requires codper- 
ative aid. Moreover, character, as we are apt to 
conceive it, means integrity, quite naturally asso- 
ciated with the individual independence pre- 
requisite to a self-sufficing soundness. To be happy 
the hermit must be good—letting who will be 
clever. Fundamentally, therefore, the watchword 
of character with us is duty rather than develop- 
ment, which latter is a social criterion. Character 
with us connotes the constancy of principle, as in 
more elaborately organized societies it does the en- 
terprise of energy. Its ideal is steadfastness, not 
growth, and its force is conserved rather than dis- 
tributed. I speak, of course, of our familiar usage 
and instinctive attitude, which does not imply an 
inability to discriminate nuances of the kind. Ex- 
pressing a hostile view, we should, for example, 
in spite of his protean energy, describe Byron or 
Napoleon as lacking character. We should in- 
deed incline to reverse Goethe’s distinction affrm- 
ing that talent is best builded in seclusion, char- 
acter amid the stress of the world at large. All 
the more do we need a larger experience of the 
world at large. Our experience in the greatest of 
world struggles ought not to intimidate us. But 
in the struggles of the work-a-day world of social 
development our view of character, integral as it 
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is, and illustrated as it is so copiously and gener- 
ally by individual example, is obviously a limited 
view. More “contacts,” domestic and foreign, 
should be salutary as broadening both our concep- 
tion of character and our character itself—render- 
ing them less concentrated and more social, devel- 
oping them, in a word, even at the cost of some 
dilution. 

The spirit of society, I conceive, may properly 
be taken to include within its scope of influence 
and inspiration the entire field of the relations be- 
tween individuals and not merely be confined, as 
conventionally it is, to the sphere of social conven- 
tions. In this wider field the agencies of man’s 
thought, feeling, and will would divide into per- 
sonalities on the one hand and their interactions on 
the other. It is clearly the interactions that, pur- 
suing distinction, we ought to cultivate more ac- 
tively than we do. It is they that, subjectively 
speaking, constitute civilization. Save in common, 
man can neither educate his mind, nor cultivate 
his sentiment, nor refine his behavior, nor produce 
his art. The forces that deal with these relations 
are the synthetic forces that compose and construct 
and create as plainly in the spiritual as in the nat- 
ural realm, in the imaginative as in the actual; as 
in the matter of saints, it is their “communion” in 
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which we are charged to believe, not the stylites 
among them that we are enjoined to emulate. It 
is the converging and codperative forces, the forces 
of concert, that exert the cultural pressure which 
moulds man into mankind by modifying his hab- 
its and conforming his nature in order to fit him 
for a functional place in the organism they are 
ceaselessly building and rebuilding. To this pres- 
sure an individualistic democracy is bound to be 
a little recalcitrant. We submit, but rather with 
reluctance than readily—though, to translate 
Epictetus freely, when submission is inevitable it 
is sensible to submit gracefully. As an English 
friend observed to an inquiring American curious 
to learn if a Duke had to go to church: “He’d 
better.” In our case the only alternative would 
be, abandoning altogether the path leading to dis- 
tinction, which we must seek in common if at all, 
to keep on marking time as individuals. Progress 
in this respect and in this instance must not only 
be “purposive” and directed. It calls for concert, 
not merely enterprise and initiative, something be- 
sides and something superior to mere effort ener- 
gizing inertia. We need to achieve an organic 
structure, not merely maintain a united front; and 
a national composition not merely “assembled and 
met together” but mutual. In other words, na- 
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tional distinction requires both differentiation and 
synthesis, more of both certainly than so far our 
individualism has permitted us. 

The ideal being definitely a social one, is be- 
yond the competence of individualism; and dis- 
tinction being an incidental resultant of much else 
and itself neither a tool nor a target, individual 
pursuit of it might but increase the number of 
prigs. This side of chauvinism, what is patriotism 
in the community in the individual may easily be 
priggishness personified. There is always the 
peril of the sense of superiority lying in wait for 
the solitary bent on outshining others—a self-re- 
gardant peril from which the objective pursuit of 
perfection is free. It is possible, of course, that 
we shall collectively fail of distinction not because 
it is attainable only by the few, but because it is 
antipathetic to the many. The fault—if in the 
future any one is to be at fault at all—will be the 
“remnant’s.” If distinction cannot be made a con- 
joint and universal ideal it had better be replaced. 
We are not going to cease being democratic be- 
cause a few of us aim at being superior—the pro- 
portion of new democrats, native and naturalized, 
being what some of the newest might call a “pro- 
gressive constant.” Collectively, however, the 
ideal of distinction is of the simplest, though, like 
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other ideals of manifold significance and compli- 
cated conditioning, difficult to state save in the ab- 
stract terms that savor of pedantry. But in this 
case simplicity is sufficiently shown by the fact that 
it has already been concretely illustrated with ap- 
proximate perfection by various societies, in vari- 
ous epochs and in various fields, the record of 
which is the honor roll of history, and proves that 
though often costly and not always completely 
practicable, it has its—resplendent—practical side. 
Realization of ideals is rarely either easy or inex- 
pensive, but on a scale of any importance it is al- 
ways inspiring. In architecture, for instance, be- 
tween five and six hundred Byzantine edifices fell 
to pieces in Constantinople alone, I believe, before 
the style was established; and the tragic catastro- 
phe of Beauvais, though recording incidental fail- 
ure, affirms possibilities of solid achievement. 
Ideality in the practical sphere has certainly 
been a more widespread influence with us than in 
countries where “the man in the street” has less 
power and public policy is in the hands of privi- 
lege, determining it in secrecy and executing it by 
force. There have been compensations in the mat- 
ter of distinction for our having had a Secretary 
of State who insisted that science was humbug and 
poetry fact, and, in the guise of a paladin, con- 
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tended for the right, as acquired by purchase, of 
parents who agreed with him, if a majority, to 
impose this view on the children of those who did 
not. We wash our “Hebrew old clothes,” as 
Carlyle two generations ago called such obscurant- 
ism, in blazing publicity, but perhaps they get 
washed as early and often and as clean as those 
that the most eminent of modern British prime 
ministers was believed to have arranged should 
be worn a little longer when countermanding gov- 
ernment aid to the archxological expedition that 
had unearthed proof of a pre-Noachian deluge. 
There is more than a shade of difference, too, be- 
tween the cases—the suggestive difference be- 
tween tutelage of the public and its pampering— 
which both political and social philosophers would 
estimate differently in accordance with their pre- 
dilections. 

In their bearing on democratic distinction, how- 
ever, such cases call practically for social rather 
than political reflection. Just as, in the words of 
Mr. Arthur Colton, “Wherever good writing is 
general it is a social phenomenon,” and, as Mr. 
Strunsky remarks of the new vulgarizing biog- 
raphy, “An adult generation ought to resent de- 
tailed proofs of the theorem that there is no Santa 
Claus and there are no fairies,” it is parochialism 
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not paranoia that leads the politician to debate sci- 
ence with the savant. What at least our own ex- 
travagances of this order evidence is not a lack 
of popular political sagacity or a defect inherent 
in democratic polity so much as social immaturity. 
The factitiously mature find this immaturity par- 
ticularly trying when it is brought close to them, 
so mysteriously unsustaining is the illusion of su- 
periority actively shrinking from the proximity 
of, to use Emerson’s words, “dust” to “grandeur.” 
But the “superior” would find it particularly sal- 
utary should they do more and think less about 
it. They would gain more by “mixing” than by 
aloofness. And public opinion anywhere would 
gain too. Popular eccentricities of obscurantism 
flourished with especial luxuriance under the Rus- 
sian Czars of yesterday, as during the anarchical 
period of medizval Europe. Public opinion is, to 
be sure, deeply affected by the institutional struc- 
ture of government. We who believe in its in- 
stitutionally secured widespread and inclusive dis- 
semination, its articulateness and ultimate author- 
ity, should be the last to affirm the contrary. But 
public opinion is affected far more immediately 
by its own subjection, thus secured, to the spirit 
of society in general. Indeed of this spirit, rather 
than an effect, it may properly be called a phase 
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through which the social spirit manifests itself in 
the various fields of thought and feeling. It mani- 
fests itself largely in the political field with us 
because with us this field is of such preponderant 
proportions and such vital interest; people with us 
feel their responsibility about it as they do about 
nothing else, and more universally than anywhere 
else such realization of responsibility is to be 
found. 

It is, nevertheless, to the particular stage which 
the evolution of the spirit of society has reached 
among us that is to be ascribed the level of the 
general mind, as well as the manners which re- 
flect it. The stage it reached among the Athenians, 
where popular suffrage assigned the prize to 
7Eschylus or Sophocles, as the case might be, in 
their competitive dramatic contests; that which 
made the record of its expression in the France 
of Louis XIV and Louis XV as presented by Vol- 
taire an historical classic; that which in general 
is reflected so resplendently in the wealth of mem- 
oirs in which French literature is so unmatched 
abroad—and only matched at all by the plays of 
its own master spirit which dramatize the stuff of 
them; that illustrated by the Elizabethan and 
Restoration dramas, and the drama itself indeed 
in all ages and everywhere, to say nothing of, in 
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varying degree, both history and fiction and in 
truth all serious literature—what are these but 
severally expressions of that “humanization of 
man in society” which is Arnold’s concise, compre- 
hensive, adequate, and serviceable definition of 
civilization? Many times in its history have men 
saved mankind—from autocracy at Athens, from 
paganism at the turn of the Roman Empire, from 
medizvalism at the Renaissance, from the Papacy 
at the German Reformation, from slavery at the 
French Revolution. This is a world of imperfec- 
tions, and, needing both, every epoch and every 
people needs to balance the forces of individualism 
and those of society by curbing the excess of one 
and increasing the efficiency of the other, as its 
own case may intrinsically prescribe. 

No doubt fate very considerably takes charge 
of the matter and the favorite method of fate in 
furthering progress is, apparently, the method of 
advance by action and reaction, a method beside 
which that of the snail seems rapid and that of the 
crab direct. Patience is praiseworthy, but shuffling 
the cards is the price of it. Nevertheless, the ways 
of fate are those of Providence, as Pascal pointed 
out, and are at least less wayward than, say, those 
of the weather, about which, as Mark Twain ob- 
served, “everybody talks but nobody does any- 
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thing;” and, therefore, even subjects condemned 
to their control hold out prospects of more prac- 
tical talk with more promising results. If our indi- 
vidualism shows signs of having really reached its 
climax of utility, we cannot too much occupy our- 
selves with the matter of its rational restraint, and 
a corresponding release of such social forces as we 
possess and may develop. Such signs are, I think, 
quite generally to be remarked by any attentive 
observer in our day and generation, and more and 
more accordingly the beneficence of the spirit of 
society will appear, as the individualistic confusion 
of our social life becomes more and more apparent 
and proves more and more unsatisfactory. The 
popularization of individual eccentricity by the 
“herd” gives it unedifying relief—the more so if, 
as at present, it is eccentricity that particularly 
arouses the herd’s emulation. Doubtless it marks 
a stage of transition to greater social maturity. 
But all transitional trails are uncomfortable and 
the sooner comparative stability of some kind or 
other is reached, the sooner will the freedom of 
“the upper air” be open to us. 

In considering social maturity one need not, 
surely, be suspected of having etiquette in mind. 
The devotee of punctilio must end by being, like 
the rejected lover of the poet; ashamed through 
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all his being “to have loved so slight a thing.” 
Still, strictly speaking, etiquette is at worst but the 
pedantry of decorum and one must admit its an- 
cillary value, and even acknowledge that it would 
be a grand thing to have its decorous influence 
certainly not intensified but extended. In a time 
when, for example, though it be still true that 
“the Queen of Spain has no legs,” the same, hap- 
pily, cannot be said of the rest of her sex—any 
more than of the rest of their charms—it is little 
likely to be extended too far. Today Gyges, un- 
less a glutton, need not wear his ring, and even the 
“nasty old men”—as Strachey called Victoria’s 
uncles—inspecting Phryne in Gérdme’s picture 
would compliment her with less fixity of attention. 
In reserving pudicity to its women a community 
necessarily somewhat sacrifices chivalry in its men, 
and the American man has been declared a model 
for Frenchmen by a French writer as a being too 
chivalrous to permit himself the regard scrutateur 
in regarding members of the modest sex. Probably 
the present modes have robbed him in some degree 
of this quite genuine distinction. In the too cas- 
ual glance of Victorian days women may have felt 
the lack of something guaranteeing real interest, 
but by presenting him with the facts they have 
spared him exercise of the imagination, forfeiting 
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the glamour born of the glimpse but vanishing un- 
der the gaze. He now perhaps lifts his eyes from 
feet to faces in more listless mood. Etiquette, 
however, may ultimately solve his difficulties by 
reinstating the cursory glance which now the sated 
observer of such riches feels to be grudging even 
when it is unrewarding to prolong. On the other 
hand, rapt from us they might easily be missed 
and “rainy daisies” have to begin their mission- 
ary labors all over again. ‘The flash of femi- 
nine legs brightens the boulevard,” says a French 
social critic. The “leg-show” has descended from 
the stage to the street, and it is in the interest of 
democracy that the goatish gloating ascribed to 
the old-time “bald-head row” of the orchestra 
should be diluted by dissemination among the rest 
of us, on whom it no longer “has anything.” Good 
sense is undeniably at the bottom of much eti- 
quette and by the time extravagances get into the 
canon, standards of decorum have shifted and va- 
riations become eccentricities, which are always 
anti-social. The prevailing is always bearable, no 
doubt, and only arouses uneasiness when we are 
driven to ask “what are we coming to?” 

The forestalling of friction in whatever field 
through familiarity with the appropriate technic 
is always welcome—that of etiquette aiding di- 
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gestion, offering an anodyne to anxiety, and even 
affording practicable “release” and “escape” for 
the restive. Order introduced into self-expres- 
sion would be a benign simplification of our 
complicated existence, so multifariously solicited 
by so many selves. Too much, too minute, too 
arbitrary and, above all, too sudden codification 
of accepted usage would perhaps defeat its pur- 
pose by increasing the self-consciousness it is de- 
signed to eliminate. The subject has its practical 
difficulties, though just now given a fillip of inter- 
est by the irruption of manuals of it—a social 
rather than a literary phenomenon and probably 
of salutary effect upon those of taste robust enough 
to surmount the chevaux-de-frise of its advertis- 
ing, and thus designated as its proper public. But 
with or without adventitious aids, and in larger as 
well as lesser social circumstance, we so plainly 
need the results only to be obtained from the cul- 
tivation, calculated or casual, of the relations be- 
tween people—moral, intellectual, and xesthetic— 
under the influence of the spirit of society, that 
no invocation of this spirit can be deemed irrele- 
vant. If etiquette merely aids indecorum in the 
long run to rank as decorum, some more funda- 
mental force is requisite to deal effectively with 
the more important though more indefinable mat- 
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ter of decency. Decency is a matter of feeling 
and lies too deep for prescription in detail. Those 
who don’t feel it, categorically deny its impera- 
tive. Even obscenity has of late been proclaimed 
as too elusive to define and therefore legitimate 
to disregard, not to say applaud and employ. 

The fact if not the term seems to thrive, if we 
are to believe Mr. Thomas Masson, who assumes 
it in his observation: “This being the most obscene 
age in the history of the world, it follows that it 
has more highbrows in it than any previous one.” 
Mr. Masson, it is true, as well as a veteran editor 
is an intrepid humorist, and “irony” is having a 
great run. Is this description of the age as ac- 
curate as its alleged consequence is doubtful— 
the highbrow, as a matter of fact, one would say, 
having disappeared? One gropes. Cam it be true? 
Has the spirit of society in reality suffered such a 
phase? Has not Coleridge (as a poet) survived 
as unmistakably as Casanova has been exhumed? 
Though Swift is attracting new notice, as are Haz- 
litt, Fielding, Sterne, Congreve, and in general 
such writers as the last age is supposed to have 
overlooked, the present has perhaps not yet got as 
far as the last part of “Gulliver’s Travels,” called 
by Thackeray “filthy in word, filthy in thought, 
furious, raging, obscene.” Its taste, as not un- 
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fairly tested by the theatre, is surely less savage 
than barbarous. “The boys” are “out of the 
trenches” these many Christmases and, now no 
longer of necessity either “filthy” or “furious,” 
are interpreting, by the primitive means of mim- 
icry, the real days they spent in them, when pro- 
fanity meant something and material filth, being 
obligatory, quite naturally lent its local color to 
the language it infected. Nevertheless, on the 
stage, where it is wznatural, this local color, though 
striking, cannot be warranted not to fade. How- 
ever wistful in spirit, however reverently “realis- 
tic” in intention, and however excellent the con- 
text in which it may be imbedded, it will hardly 
establish barbarous linguistic innovations of so 
anti-social a savor in the language whose future 
familiar uses exceed those of the logging-camp 
and the woodshed or the sunny spots known as 
“behind the barn.” Crudity,:even barbarous, even 
in the interest of the “realism” whose practition- 
ers would perhaps exclaim, with Luther, “I can 
no other,” adding by way of explanation: “In 
deference to truth, though I know ‘gentlemen are 
requested not to,’ my characters, not being gentle- 
men, must act accordingly and to be convinced 
that it is their practice you must see them do it,” 
is probably predestined to ultimate polish. Cer- 
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tainly if we savored the crude as little as the 
Greeks did the violent, a good deal of our current 
“drama” would take place “off stage.” But less 
and less, as social progress proceeds, should what 
everybody knows to be both true and shameful be 
shamelessly paraded for the sake not of its novelty 
but of the novelty of parading it. Less and less 
should a sympathetic market await a stale and su- 
perfluous “sincerity,” stressing the loathsome and 
exhibiting the repulsive in the interest of theorists 
who cannot enjoy it (unless they take their plea- 
sures both sadly and sadically) but desire to see it 
done in art if it exists in “life.” And mere crudity 
cannot find within itself those secret sources with 
which pure savagery is sometimes supposed to en- 
able “creative art” through its imaginative power 
to renew its viability. 

Fortunately, on the other hand, the “hairy ape” 
though more dreadful is less prolific than the or- 
dinary simian. Mr. Kirchwey is reported as say- 
ing, “there isn’t the slightest statistical evidence” 
that crime is on the increase; yet, even if that 
seems a fact about statistics rather than about 
crime, the criminal classes are too specific a prob- 
lem for the spirit of society to take over from the 
sociologist and the legist even in the interest of 
democratic distinction. The comparative civiliza- 
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tion of the civilized among us needs all its atten- 
tion. “Man’s nature as modified by his habits” 
which Burke insisted should determine legislation, 
if unconstrained by a socially cultivated public 
opinion, has no marked tendency to advance in 
force. His nature, having at best its unregen- 
erate side, may easily prefer a corresponding va- 
riety of the habit which is second nature, and the 
resulting modification be unedifying, or at best 
nugatory. The latter, perhaps, is more likely in 
our own case. Our habits just now mainly show 
fluctuation and our nature accordingly seems less 
modified by them, or by anything, than we might 
fear. Much of the language that clothes its self- 
expression with its air of having become suddenly 
perfunctory suggests but a half-hearted “self” 
after all, betokening velleity rather than violence 
and “breathing out” no disquieting “threatenings 
and slaughter.” Some of its cerebration instead 
of crystallizing is doubtless doomed to disinte- 
grate. Even its comparatively solid, “too, too 
solid,” fleshly component is lately sometimes pro- 
claimed with less sonority. As if tired of its monot- 
ony of preponderance, the sensuality that chiefly 
distinguishes the fiction of our day from its pred- 
ecessor—“realism” reeking with it beyond all 
precedent but also beyond all basis in “reality,” 
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according to an excellent authority in both—now 
and then euphemistically calls itself “sensuous,” 
in spite of the fact that sensuousness in a sense, 
the sense distinguishing the zsthetic from the ani- 
mal, is precisely what sensuality is not. 

So slight a squint in the direction of decorum 
may indeed lack significance, as indicating less a 
shy survival of Victorian prudery than merely an- 
other addition to the mounting cairn of language 
perversions. Fiction is perhaps destined to an 
earlier fumigation than the social philosophy of 
the day, being more mobile; the extravagances of 
the mind with only the logic of social inexperi- 
ence to guide it are less easily dislodged from 
the sociological book or essay, for example, in 
which the propaganda of sex promiscuity is im- 
bedded. Towards the latter accomplishment more 
is to be expected from the gradual and indirect in- 
fluences of the spirit of society which ultimately 
takes most efficient charge of policing phenomena 
of this order from the gross to the dilute, the 
dainty and the depraved. Mrs. Wharton’s prog- 
nosis that pornography will take care of itself, 
though roseate, is not irreconcilable with this view. 
Social maturity means as much as any other one 
thing an amalgamated sex philosophy, men and 
women viewing their constitutional differences in 
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an accord of reason, and possibly in their com- 
mon pursuit of so civilized a result, each sex may, 
like Hamlet and Laertes, find itself in possession 
of the other’s traditional rapier and man, gin- 
gerly and temporarily, of course, assume the réle 
of “refining influence” from which woman has 
been so strikingly diverted in the heat of a struggle 
in which she has so successfully demonstrated her 
more than masculine force. 

Feeling more preponderantly if not more pro- 
foundly, endowed with greater singleness of sen- 
sibility and aflame with the zeal of the convert, 
her feet once set firmly in their present paths, she 
should be more difficult than her rival to detach 
from preoccupations recent enough to be still 
novel. These are much more, after all, an old 
story to the sex traditionally believed particularly 
open to the attractions of novelty in these matters. 
So that one can quite easily and without paradox 
foresee man becoming unprecedentedly enamored 
of refinement, both drawn by ideality and driven 
by disgust, and really doing a good deal of prose- 
lyting among the more thoughtful of the sex 
which knows so well how to reconcile tenacity of 
purpose with adaptability of technic—besides be- 
ing gifted with an open-minded taste for experi- 
ment and a disposition that, proverbially, has itself 
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some inclination for the novel. Witness its pres- 
ent terror of boredom. The unknown, says some 
philosopher, has the empire over the mind of 
woman which habit has over that of man. At any 
rate the sexes are very much as they make each 
other, and a remarriage of sentiment with the 
senses should automatically achieve a more endur- 
ing social distinction than sex relations seem at 
present to foreshadow. Of course, by sentiment 
one means sentiment deep enough to rival in per- 
manence the senses that “we have always with us.” 

Sentiment of this kind, indisputably a social 
force, is very much the business of the spirit of 
society. Civilization calls for grace in the inner 
man as urgently as for the graces of external life. 
For the development and guidance of this, too, in 
the “humanization” of man it aptly relies on this 
spirit, which modifies humanely the individual hu- 
man being and frees him from the fetters of iso- 
lation. We ourselves can hardly cultivate it too 
solicitously, too generously, too generally. The 
spirit of politics, which has from the outset, as I 
have noted, served us so particularly well and that 
of business, in whose inspiration we are already so 
rich, have long since survived the need of stimu- 
lation—both amply applying forces of concert 
through formal organization to the end of “stand- 
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ardized quantity production.” And whatever the 
insufficiency of the most laudable individual and 
isolated efforts, in themselves witnessing admirable 
interest in the discipline of culture, standardiza- 
tion in these two fields can safely, perhaps, pause 
where it stands. “As far as the outer organization 
of life is concerned,” says Count Keyserling, 
“America with its great centres is undoubtedly at 
the head of mankind.” Indeed, of formal “or- 
ganizations” of all orders, we have in recent years, 
from an ideally social point of view, been afflicted 
with a suddenly developed surplusage. Their 
statistics are, notoriously, stupendous. They con- 
stitute one of the signs of the growing miscellane- 
ous collectivism of the times, already challenging 
the independence of our individualism by the 
“outer organization” of the group. The group 
without organic interrelations, however, and study- 
ing seemingly both in purpose and composition es- 
sential uniformity, is, if a sign, also a warning, 
being in large part animated by an extraordinary 
ardor of what to the outsider must seem purely 
mechanistic materialism. 

The spirit of society can hardly be charged with 
the vagaries of the social instinct in its rudimen- 
tary form that picnic and parade in such profusion 
of toggery and tinsel. It is itself as far from in- 
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stinct as the flower and fruit are from the seed. 
It can hardly favor “expression” of the perverted 
social impulses which lead the swaggering, shrink- 
ing soul to seek the shelter of the herd and, under 
the delusion of self-aggrandizement, assume in 
self-abdication the caricature of its comic cos- 
tumery—unusually unlike white samite but “mys- 
tic. wonderful.” For many of the organizations 
flowering in these fantastic manifestations the 
spirit of charity, itself even more praiseworthy if 
less fastidious than that of society, deserves ulti- 
mately the credit; but the two must certainly co- 
operate more actively before the elements in ques- 
tion can be made to contribute much to democratic 
distinction. The coercive “drive,” called by a vic- 
tim “philanthropy by blackmail,” as Mr. J. R. 
Sprague records in a suggestive inquiry entitled 
“What Price Organization?”, we may surely hope 
to see purged of its grossness as our “boosters” 
gain in social maturity, and this progress may also 
coincide with a “lowered percentage” of the ma- 
terialism noted by Mr. Sprague. For instance, 
he mentions the circumstance that the French city 
of Alengon, though possessed of “eleven fully 
stocked and solvent bookstores, has but sixty au- 
tomobiles for a population of eighteen thousand,” 
whereas the average American city of that size 
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would have three thousand. Certain social fea- 
tures which are also factors—conversation, for in- 
stance—would function on a higher level if more 
concerned with books than with cars. 

Of course, if we are headed wrong, the less 
speed the better. There is more to be looked for 
from those who linger on the road to distinction, 
where the race is eminently not to the swift. The 
right-facing though rudimentary have less to un- 
learn, teachability being one of the most favorable 
conditions of progress. Many years ago, in Paris, 
I was able to perform the service of translating 
the French for “hot water” for a compatriot, like 
myself, and undoubtedly with the same cultural 
object in view, making the grand tour of Conti- 
nental pensions. Later, in Rome, I had the simi- 
lar opportunity of interpreting for her the words 
acqua calda. “Hot water!” she exclaimed. “Then 
what’s this ‘Peau chaude’?? In this case, the 
process of unlearning presented no great difficulty. 
But instances abound of its not being needed at 
all. “Is there anything particular about that hill?” 
asked an American lady in a Cook’s party at Athens 
of the personal conductor, indicating the Acrop- 
olis; and upon the guide’s reply, another far- 
ther along in the study of the subject, pursuit of 
which had brought them both so far, remarked 
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contentedly: “Well, I’m glad to see it for myself; 
I never could remember whether the Parthenon 
was on top of the Acropolis, or the Acropolis on 
top of the Parthenon.” That does not illustrate 
the highest stage of general cultivation that the 
spirit of society has already disseminated among 
us, but it is, I think, a higher one than that indi- 
cated by an incident I myself once witnessed in 
Athens, where a party of English Nonconform- 
ists, also personally conducted, had just arrived on 
their way back from the Holy Land. They were 
to change steamers at the Pirzeus and had a few 
hours to wait. The conductor brought them up to 
the capital for dinner and during digestion they sat 
about in the palace square. Surprised at the con- 
ductor’s failure to conduct, I asked him why he 
didn’t take them up on the Acropolis. “I tried 
to,” he replied, “but they said they’d seen ruins 
enough.” ‘They would have been more at home, 
no doubt, in Tennessee, a home, by the way, of 
modern English colonizing experiment. They 
could have talked with the Tennesseeans about 
Palestine. The English have their own products of 
individualism, and these would have understood 
as well, perhaps, as many of ourselves the project 
in more recent times, frustrated by death, of one 
of our own eloquent party-leaders to lead a large 
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party of his admirers thither and, following lit- 
erally in the footsteps of the Saviour of Mankind, 
make addresses to them at the principal points of 
interest, no doubt culminating on Calvary—with 
what to many of his countrymen possessed of ma- 
turer, not necessarily metropolitan, standards, 
would have proved what the French call wn vrai 
calvaire to read about. Certainly to those repre- 
sented by one of them who, in some ecclesiastical 
discussion, on being accused of not being funda- 
mentally a Christian, observed that he had some- 
times entertained doubts on that point himself, but 
never any of being a Churchman. 

The attitude thus whimsically proclaimed is 
less sensational than it sounds. Much in our civ- 
ilization is designed to provoke it by mere reac- 
tion. The proportion of cranks and crazes— 
political, religious, ritual, or zsthetic—in any com- 
munity, of course, varies inversely as the degree 
of the community’s sense of conformity. And it 
is this definitely civilizing sense which the dif- 
fusion of general intelligence with mutual respect 
tends to develop and through which it operates. 
Lacking it, the individual contributes nothing to 
the herd of which the animal instinct of imitation 
makes him a constituent. At present, as is natural 
in a period of disintegration, our social genius 
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certainly shows no great activity in this respect. 
It is equally unenterprising in directing the ten- 
dencies it might foster and in controlling those it 
might correct. It is, accordingly, more at home 
with the trifles which mark tendencies than with 
the tendencies themselves—more its legitimate 
concern. ‘Trifles it deals with by the trifling that 
comes easiest to the trivial and that rewards its 
efforts with the most immediate response. It cer- 
tainly allies itself absurdly with the ephemeral 
and the superficial, on occasion, and in the way of 
modifying men’s habits begins with the circumfer- 
ence instead of starting at the centre, imposing the 
fashions that are essentially fads, rather than in- 
culcating principles of taste. Though never less 
lasting, the mode was never more despotic. All 
sorts of insignificant inhibitions are thus tyran- 
nously imposed at the same time that individual 
eccentricities escape notice, a fact needlessly mor- 
tifying to the individual concerned as well as one 
impeding the advance of social maturity. 

On the other hand, experience shows that ec- 
centricity extravagant enough inevitably to attract 
attention cannot be trusted to consider, as of course 
in fairness it should, whether it is likely to repay 
it, and calls loudly for enlightenment by public 
opinion. Nothing, obviously, can be more anti- 
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social than self-centredness. There is a certain 
exhilaration, no doubt, in the “release” of out- 
door hatlessness, originating with the hatless pa- 
rade of the single individual which used to secure 
a “write-up” in the papers, now become a general 
metropolitan mode—first popularized by the in- 
veterately modish college boy, and since rather 
charmingly accenting the community spirit in those 
of the professorate for whom it is not “alas, too 
late!” On “the avenue” the luxuriant tangle of 
tresses borne aloft by the head for the frolic winds 
to toy with, as erst they blew through whiskers, 
often makes the observer regret the absence of the 
hat. But the inertness of public opinion evinced 
in this tolerance is plainly preferable to the vio- 
lence with which the “herd” hoodlum enforces its 
arbitrary edicts in the matter of wearing hats be- 
fore or beyond the calendar limit fixed by it for 
assuming or discarding them. And in the case of 
adequate genius this tolerance often becomes chiv- 
alry. George Francis Train’s rigorous self-segre- 
gation was always respected and Mark Twain’s 
immutable white flannels—unlike his spontaneity, 
as we are now told—were never “suppressed.” 
Phenomena of this sort, more characteristic of our 
comparatively traditionless society than of others, 
really do indicate on our part a desultory discov- 
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ery, so to say, of the long-looked-for secret of 
perpetual youth—in the sense at least of youth- 
fulness—the secret for which, however, a matur- 
ing society may easily cease to have much real use 
“ere,” as Byron laments, “youth itself be past.” 

Forces of concert, it is true, may conceivably 
tend also, the “herd” being always at hand, to 
limit the production and hamper the development 
of individual genius, though commonly contem- 
porary genius may be trusted to look out for itself 
—or to be looked out for by an age uncommonly 
on the lookout for it. But for curtailing the pro- 
duction and development of those who have a ge- 
nius for what has been called “the delight of pure 
oppugnation,” the synthetic forces certainly de- 
serve the thanks of the civilization that prizes 
distinction. Incidentally, where these forces are 
themselves diverted to the end of producing ec- 
centric types—as in the various forms of anti- 
social socialism from Brook Farm to Greenwich 
Village—they still evince their inherent power, 
malefic only when its scope is narrow and its field, 
like a well-known tonic, “peculiar to itself.” 

On any scale adequate to illustrate the forma- 
tions and march of civilization, it is not its guerilla 
contingents any more than its camp followers that 
count in its progress. And it is the spirit of so- 
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ciety which creates, differentiates, organizes, de- 
velops and enthrones public opinion, which, on the 
one hand, diversifies its original uniformity into 
fitting survivals and, on the other, through co- 
operative intelligence, welds its varieties of idio- 
syncrasy into an instrument of binding force and 
acknowledged power. It was early discovered that 
it was not good for man to live alone. Neither 
was he combined with his fellow men on the prin- 
ciple of mere aggregation. Of him and them a 
third unit, equally intrinsic, equally definite, was 
engendered which for “the uses of this world,” 
if not for “Divine, Everlasting Night with her Si- 
lences and Star Diadems,” has been very likely 
the most important as well as the most imperious 
of the triad—the organic spirit, namely, of its own 
elastic combination, the spirit of society. With all 
our worship of public opinion have we ever made 
any particular obeisance to this our social genius 
which nevertheless, so far as pertinent to its own 
sphere, inspires and moulds, arms and directs pub- 
lic opinion, and enables it to curb, to counteract, 
and to transform the individualism of extrava- 
gance, of eccentricity, and, above all, of levity? 
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Lert to itself, the irresponsible spirit of levity, 
obviously individualistic however contagious, in- 
evitably honeycombs our seriousness—itself not 
generically suggestive of the “high seriousness” 
preached (at one epoch) to subsequent societies by 
Greek example. The Puritans and Plato differed 
temperamentally. And since the day of the Puri- 
tans who individually often, and as “herd” on such 
occasions as meeting-house raisings, had plenty of 
the leaven of pure jollity, we have certainly not 
been prone to solemnity—save perhaps in the va- 
rieties of “solemn farce” which our frivolity is as 
prompt to produce as it is both quick to detect 
and ready to deride. Mockery of seriousness, in- 
deed, is the staple basis of much of the humor in 
which—not too humorously, though, in the lan- 
guage of “Shakespeare, our contemporary,” as 
Stuart Sherman calls him—we “tell the world” 
we altogether excel it. Often the world’s reply 
is practically in the austere words of Queen Vic- 
toria: “We are not amused.” Occasionally, of 
course, our humorists do amuse it. When our per- 
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vasive, preponderant, national and volatile humor 
is condensed, and—not to put too fine a point upon 
it—personified in an occasional personality, it in- 
dubitably “gets across” in the land of our ancestry, 
though, so far as I know, it has not yet invaded 
North Britain. But, except for its incarnation in 
these fortunate individuals with whose identity 
it so happily merges, the impression it leaves on 
the uncomprehending foreigner—not unnaturally 
somewhat indifferent to us as civilized, by reason 
of possessing and preferring a civilization of his 
own and thence only interested in our exceptional 
“cases”—is more of a lack of solidity of character, 
a lack of seriousness of aim and temper, than of 
the kind of humor consistent with these qualities. 

Those of us, in a word, whom foreigners can 
find “great fun” are generously appreciated— 
Artemus Ward in the London of his day, Mark 
Twain in the Oxford of ours—but in the main 
they are apathetic and no doubt sceptical as to the 
potential seriousness out of which the “great fun” 
they savor has issued. They would probably agree 
with Mr. Will Rogers declaring that he writes 
“for grown-ups with the child-mind,” and assure 
him that in this respect he has among his country- 
men no monopoly of the practice. In general, it 
is unfair to expect spectators to enjoy the game of 
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which they do not know the rules. Nevertheless, 
national traits ought to be attractive and if they 
are not those who possess them ought to ponder 
the fact and the explanation of it. FitzJames 
Stephen, who wrote a mordant “examination” of 
Mill’s philosophy with the title “Liberty, Equal- 
ity, Fraternity,” a marked book of Mid-Victorian 
polemic, was an ingrained Tory of the kind more 
easily forgotten than refuted. “We divide on 
other lines now-a-days,” as the economists say. But 
he has this to observe in his section on “Equality” 
which, at least on the fas est ab hoste doceri prin- 
ciple and by way of seeing ourselves as others see 
us, we might still usefully meditate: 


“The success of equality in America is due, I think, 
mainly to the circumstance that a large number of peo- 
ple who were substantially equal in all the more impor- 
tant matters, recognized the fact and did not set up 
unfounded distinctions. How far they are equal now, 
and how long they will continue to be equal when the 
population becomes dense, is quite another question. It 
is also a question which I cannot do more than glance 
at in two words in this place, whether the enormous 
development of equality in America, the rapid produc- 
tion of an immense multitude of common-place, self- 
satisfied and essentially slight people is an exploit which 
the whole world need fall down and worship.” 


No doubt the Tory mind—that apparent incon- 
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gruity, as it seems today to many—still has its 
standing in court. But of course I have quoted 
this passage for the sake of the “two words” to- 
day most worth our attention. We can find rea- 
sons for self-satisfaction in being multitudinous 
and even, in Tory eyes and considering the Tory 
alternative, commonplace. But I confess it is diffi- 
cult to be pleased with being found “essentially 
slight.” Is it only because we are too touchy that 
we hesitate to acknowledge the modicum of truth 
there may be in the words—to exclaim souchés, 
so to speak, with candor equal to our critic’s? On 
the whole, I think not. I think our touchiness 
itself, which is undeniable, is a mark of the imma- 
turity that distinguishes us from older societies 
and that if we seem “slight” it is not because we 
are “essentially” but because we are socially so. 
“Socially slight” we ought, perhaps, to own up to, 
and recognize the fact as a defect of our quality of 
individualism. With far more fraternity than 
some other peoples, is it not true that we get less 
out of our fraternizing? 

A people may be considered happy, even fortu- 
nate (since the two so often merge), of which the 
bond consists in a temper so fundamentally sound 
as to be constitutionally serene, and so habitually 
unclouded as to devote much of its self-expres- 
sion, when expressing itself socially, to running 
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the gamut between good nature and high spirits. 
This at least saves it from the accidia detested of 
Dante—and the misfortune of having eminent 
Tories like Stephen. But socially speaking, I sup- 
pose the trait with which as a people we are best 
satisfied—to the point of saturation often—would 
be the humor least savored by others, save in the 
case of our star performers. We make, however, 
a radical mistake in conceiving it as intrinsically a 
social trait at all. We put it very generally and 
often very successfully (in the absence of other in- 
struments) to social uses, sometimes indeed lean- 
ing on it heavily and working it hard. But if we 
take, as among the most discerning, the definition 
of Thackeray, “Humor is wit and love,” or that 
of Anne Evans (not George Eliot, who has, how- 
ever, admirable pages on the subject), “Thinking 
in fun while we feel in earnest,” it is recognizable 
as first and most of all a personal matter. Wit, 
no doubt, is intrinsically social. It requires the 
reciprocity of others viewing the subject, if only 
for the moment, in the same way and perhaps turn- 
ing on it a new light. Beside it humor is spectacle; 
the social humorist plays a lone hand. And he is 
apt to forget the caution of one of Mr. Tarking- 
ton’s characters: “There is one trouble with unflag- 
ging humor: it never flags.” 

Writing of his associate in The Nation office 
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of early days, John Richard Dennett, a literary 
critic of unsurpassed quality, the late E. L. Godkin 
declared: “He was a man to whom the ball of 
conversation was really a ball and not an anvil or 
a barrel of flour.” That is, he was eminently a 
wit and, socially gifted, shared what he shone in 
and what he was, though quite otherwise than that 
arch-humorist, Falstaff, the cause of in others. 
However personally imaged and superscribed wit 
is intrinsically current coin. Add love to it and it 
at once acquires the subjective tinge appropriating 
it to its author. Hence authorship rather than so- 
ciety is its congenial field. Though love be, in 
itself, one of the most powerful of social forces, 
alloyed with wit it singularizes and isolates the 
humorist—sometimes indeed insulating him if ad- 
dicted to the anvil-and-barrel-of-flour habit, and 
to that extent disintegrating the social entente. 
The monologue may assuredly achieve more rap- 
ture and the sum of delight be greater. But the 
magic of the conjuror does not dissemble the in- 
dividuality on which exclusively the whole show 
depends, and the most advanced social circles, in 
consequence probably, rather frown on the rivalry 
of the amateur with the professional in all cases 
in which they are familiar with the technic in- 
volved. Professional or lay, our humor in general 
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is apt to decline into facetiousness, and facetious- 
ness, though a distinctly social force, is commonly 
exerted on a level too lowly to make very power- 
fully for distinction. Socially a lubricant rather 
than a structural factor, it fraternizes genially 
without much deepening fraternity or elevating 
the conversation—often perhaps versation—it 
characterizes. It betrays effort as often as it eases 
the strain it is, rather crudely, designed to relieve. 
As persiflage it is apt to be stock rather than spon- 
taneous—in which case it is, to use the terms of 
trade, significantly incorporated with our own 
speech, less a social asset than a social liability. 
In its broader social aspects humor is fatally 
devitalized by frivolity, and seriousness even in 
humor is impossible without depth of sentiment, 
real enough to be felt if not stressed enough to be 
salient. Exceptions, if any, prove the rule. A 
community whose humor is insipid is especially un- 
fortunate if especially addicted to humor. In our 
own case, though often enough intellectually friv- 
olous, its lack of seriousness oftenest springs from 
its lack of sentiment. In avoiding the attitude of 
the owl, it misses the thrill of the nightingale. The 
“love” that it adds to wit lacks depth—the quality 
that subtends nobility as elevation crowns it and 
that in itself confers distinction. Moliére, the 
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incarnation of Meredith’s “comic spirit,” had, 
according to Stendhal, “more depth than other 
poets.” In eschewing sentimentality we do not 
hesitate to weaken sentiment—and not in humor 
only but all along the line of thought and expres- 
sion. If we gain in truth, in good sense, in the dis- 
position to look the facts in the face, in fortitude— 
and it is perhaps one of our illusions, because it is 
too unquestioningly one of our convictions, that we 
do—nevertheless only sentiment can be relied on 
to rescue us from the literal, esthetically one of 
the intrinsic foes of distinction, as indeed it is of 
the comic spirit; save as, in Labiche, for instance, 
supplying this with some of its choicest material. 
It is inevitable that the literal attitude should mark 
acquisition too recent to have already fused with 
preceding cultural conquests, particularly in an age 
that has so largely burned its cultural bridges— 
and much in the spirit ascribed to Omar in the 
apocryphal command: “Burn the libraries for their 
value is in this book,” though, to be sure, we have 
as yet no Koran to substitute. 

One of our literary worthies whom with the 
lapse of time desuetude has, not altogether in- 
nocuously, retired to the higher and least molested 
shelves of the libraries is Washington Irving. 
Perhaps “The Sketch-Book” is no longer quite 
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adapted for bed-side, nor “Knickerbocker” for so- 
ciable, reading, and their author properly a clas- 
sic mainly in accordance with Signor Pococurante’s 
characterization. Nevertheless, as Sainte-Beuve 
said of Lamartine, “he was important to us,” and 
it is a pity that whatever his vitality it lacked the 
force adequate to make it viable, for the link with 
which he attached us to a great humoristic tradi- 
tion was so evenly welded of both wit and love as 
could but have a salutary suggestiveness for the lt- 
erature that begins with him, and now in Dennett’s 
phrase “remembers” him “as forgotten.” But in 
spite of his failure in permanent personal influence, 
the memory of his undeniable distinction, and of 
how well it served his country in his day, remains 
all the more salient to the reader who is anything 
of a bookman, and his distinction is largely due to 
the blend just noted. I suppose no one ever wrote 
of him without saying that his works were “dis- 
tinguished by humor and sentiment”—meaning 
substantially Thackeray’s more analytical defini- 
tion. And if his practice had had the force of his 
procedure it would doubtless have stimulated in 
many of our jesters the element of seriousness 
needed to make them “important to us,” as well 
as amusing, by determining our literary taste in the 
direction of distinction rather than of relaxation. 
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Too much tickling leaves us helpless. Its “irre- 
sistibility” paralyzes response to the elementary 
invitation familiarly expressed in the time-honored 
formula: “Brace up and have some style about 
you.” The gods, as we know, laughed inextin- 
guishably, but they extended no such Olympian 
privilege to mortals, for whom as a rule they ar- 
ranged but meagre occasion for its exercise, feel- 
ing no doubt that they would be prone to abuse 
it. Also it has been observed of the Canterbury 
Pilgrims—by Mrs. Browning, far from hilarious 
herself—that “their laughter comes never to an 
end.” But they had things to laugh at, things at 
which we too are still laughing, and largely be- 
cause in “their talk” which, as the same authority 
avers, “goes on with the stars,” they blended hu- 
mor and sentiment quite as notably as Irving. 
However, our humorists can hardly be held 
altogether responsible for the short life and other 
shortcomings of our humor. Its irresponsibility, 
in fact, is largely what we find irresistible in it. 
It is our social immaturity that insists on confining 
it to shooting as it flies the folly that does not fly 
far or long without suggesting to more developed 
taste the wisdom of the poet’s further prescription, 
to “vindicate the ways of God to man.” It is the 
extravagant—the outré, the rococo—taste of the 
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time that, amply repaying this restricted practice, 
evokes little of stronger wing; save satire, which 
may be as savage, and burlesque, which may be as 
extravagant, as it likes. And if our humor favors 
the divorce of those classic inseparables, “laughter 
and tears,” wit with us, not content to banish sen- 
timent, shows a marked disposition to burlesque 
it. The most distinguished example of this is, of 
course, Mr. Erskine’s “The Private Life of Helen 
of Troy”—material classic enough, one might con- 
tend, to claim more strictly humorous alloy; Mo- 
liére, for example, rather than Meilhac. And 
even “La Belle Héléne,” though deliciously di- 
verting, is less disillusioning in being more irra- 
tional. But we deduce rules from masterpieces 
rather than the other way round. This one is as 
brilliantly as—if such a thing ever happens—it is 
unprecedentedly, successful in applying the termi- 
nology of one time to the material of another in 
order to exhibit its own traits by what Master Pen- 
rod Schofield would felicitously call “the main 
and simple” expedient of emptying a time-hon- 
ored legend of the sentiment that has heretofore 
made it august. Is “Helen” satire only, or is it 
also sense? The author leaves it to us to decide. 
I wish sometimes he hadn’t, but that is precisely 
the effect he is rubbing his hands over so relent- 
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lessly producing. In any case the result is litera- 
ture, and in virtue of its contemporary truth and 
in spite of its burlesque, must rank as comedy— 
comedy, besides, showing that burlesque may be 
exquisite as well as broad. Like all original mas- 
terpieces it seems to establish as well as to invent 
its type—Shaw without perversity, Gilbert Pla- 
tonized. 

In less distinguished hands, it is true, the type 
is unlikely to be utilized on the same plane. Va- 
riants may conceivably vulgarize it. One such has 
been thought to (the stage version with reason), 
Miss Anita Loos’s marvel of gaiety, “Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes.” Being the self-portrait of a 
“oold-digger,” it may be considered to “sink with 
its subject,” as Arnold considered that in the sense 
in which “a Dutch painter” did, Homer did not. 
But if talent is to “catch manners as they rise,” to 
cite Pope once more, it is simply dull to confound 
the material with the method which in Miss Loos’s 
hands is all the more obviously objective for being 
ostensibly self-revelation. The type of her hero- 
ine is certainly an accredited one from the realistic 
point of view, and if it is treated too lightly for 
realistic veraciousness, to exact literal realism of 
farce is literalism. The aptness of baseness for 
burlesque may be argued, but here the absurdity 
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of the characters’ view of baseness is fundamental, 
as well as dominant in the treatment. The treat- 
ment surely is too light to sink with the subject 
in any case, and, since it would be idiotic to call it 
misleading, one may concentrate on it as the sole 
point of the book and enjoy in enviable relaxation 
the art of a truly imaginative talent. 

It is to be remarked all the same of this de- 
lightfully considered trifle, as of Mr. Erskine’s 
really magisterial performance, that its only deal- 
ing with sentiment 1s to deflate it. Both rank with 
wit rather than with the humor of which senti- 
ment is as normal an ingredient as wit, and what- 
ever our deficiency in sentiment no one would 
say that we overdo wit or that it would not be an 
excellent thing if such examples as the foregoing 
were less exceptional with us. In so far as Thack- 
eray’s definition of humor holds, wit is as essen- 
tial to humor as love. It is, as I said, eminently 
social, but a mark of a mature rather than an un- 
developed society, indeed a development rather 
than a fundamental force of concert. The an- 
chorite may conceivably be witty but only poten- 
tially, though he might often yearn for the 
society he foregoes. It is possible that we are on 
the verge of a general efflorescence of it in conse- 
quence of denuding our humor of sentiment. But 
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we may perhaps reasonably hope to experience a 
renascence of our native sentiment earlier than the 
development on any noteworthy scale of an accom- 
plishment that is intrinsically a social plant of slow 
growth. 


Much deeper than the stratum of sentiment 
associated with either wit or humor, as we know, 
lie the most powerful springs of concerted action. 
Fundamentally personal as well as human, these 
have their intimate side and belong in that bor- 
derland of thought and feeling where the indi- 
vidual and the social overlap each other. For all 
their widespreading and far-reaching radiation 
they are, as Thackeray says, “of their nature sa- 
cred and secret and not to be spoken of save to 
Heaven and the one ear alone,” the religion, in 
a word, which is love (and not theology) and the 
love which is religion (and not Shelley’s “sad 
satiety”). Considered as social forces, they are 
naturally to be considered strictly as the sentimen- 
tal springs of action and not in the gross as all the 
action itself that springs from them—forces to be 
controlled and utilized to the end of social ideal- 
ity, and precisely not suffered to obsess the indi- 
vidual into the fanatic in the one case or the sen- 
sualist in the other. As such forces they cannot be 
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too intelligently respected. And since we are 
largely, as a race, fundamentally and traditionally 
amply dowered with sentiment, it can hardly be 
that our sentiment, intelligently reviewed and ra- 
tionalized, will not ultimately reappear. 

Nothing, indeed, marks the present time as a 
transitional one more than the circumstance that 
it so generally minimizes religion out of its pris- 
tine cultural potency, and magnifies love so ex- 
travagantly out of recognition—as it does so often, 
to judge by the mass of our fiction and the criti- 
cism whose spirit this fiction quite o’ercrows. Ac- 
tive religion, it is true, must have some theology, 
that of having very little, however, having long 
since affirmed itself as the wisest; and love rightly 
conceived as the leaving of self must at least real- 
ize the self as left. In fact, under no secular min- 
istrations so much as those of the spirit of society, 
in sO many ways consonant with those of the 
churches, being essentially hostile to animality as 
to other barbarian traits, is this latter result in all 
its manifestations likely to be attained. Enough 
of one’s neighbors if not always producing altru- 
ism is bound to impair the sense of superiority. 
And altruism @ deux has always been accounted, in 
a sort a religious variant, exaltation in youth and 
in age consecration. Pursuit of the subject to its 
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sexual fastnesses may with propriety be left to 
such cheery prophets of Baal as, perhaps convinced 
that, in the brave words of Henley’s dallade, 


“Fate’s a fiddler, life’s a dance,” 


are apparently quite as much inclined to study its 
occult origins in those strongholds as to follow it 
into the open country of its sentimental develop- 
ment, present and historic, where, more highly 
differentiated, it deserves even more attention and 
where the social influences of sentiment may be 
remarked by the least observant and most inexpert. 
Sentiment, indeed, in spite of the unsentimental 
Napoleon’s very natural promotion of the imagi- 
nation to the position and in spite of current cold- 
ness to its claims—may still be regarded as, fun- 
damentally, the ruler of the idealistic section of 
the world. At any rate, more than any other 
force, it serves to unite the people that inhabit 
it. Indeed, as Emerson penetratingly observes: 
“The measure of action is the sentiment from 
which it proceeds.” ‘The mass of common men,” 
says one of the most uncommon, “live and move” 


“Tricked in disguises, alien to the rest,” 


as well as to themselves, 


“ 





and yet 
The same heart beats in every human breast.” 
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The misfortune is that so many breasts are 1n- 
human, and for this the humanism breathed by 
the spirit of social sentiment is plainly a fitting 
remedy. Its office is to introduce these “aliens” 
to each other and—oh! especially—to themselves. 


Little news now-a-days escapes the newspapers. 
One of the least sensational, weighing Victorian 
values in the same spirit of catholic comprehen- 
sion that marks, say, Professor Osborn’s attitude 
toward the men of the Old Stone Age, informs 
its readers that the Victorians “derived a certain 
cultural value from their religion independent of 
its dogmas,” adding as of equal moment “their 
hand-writing may have been similarly an influence 
toward fine thoughts.” Evidently there were 
enough “fine thoughts” around in those days to 
need accounting for, and at present the sociologist 
is abroad. But the “cultural value” that the Vic- 
torians admittedly “derived from their religion” 
is after all more memorable than their handwrit- 
ing. Their religion, it need hardly be recalled, so 
recent is the Victorian epoch, was the Christian re- 
ligion, an ancient cultus persisting well into our 
own day. At least it was but a short time ago that 
“the Fall of Christianity” was casually referred to 
as a recent event by the college paper of a secular 
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institution originally devoted to the upholding of 
that faith as yielding the most desirable of “cul- 
tural values.” Certainly no antiquarian research 
is needed to discover the fact that the cultural 
value of Christianity apart from its dogmas did 
not await our day to receive quite general recogni- 
tion. 

It inspired, indeed, in the seventies of the last 
century, a general cultural and religious “move- 
ment.” The most spiritually devoted, if not the 
most poetically polished or the most intellec- 
tually vigorous of English poets of that era, as 
well as the soundest and most abidingly signifi- 
cant of its English prose-writers, crowned his ca- 
reer by the exposition, in a remarkable series of 
books, of precisely this gospel. Of these books, 
the author deemed “Literature and Dogma” the 
most important he had written. Some years after 
its publication he issued it in a cheap edition that 
it might reach the widest possible public. So 
clearly did he present and so closely did he argue 
its attractive thesis, as essential at once to the cul- 
ture and the religion to the promulgation of which 
he had devoted his life, that his figure may be re- 
garded as personifying it in the Victorian pantheon. 
The natural truth of Christianity apart from its 
formal apologetics prophetic, miraculous and 
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metaphysical; the interpretation of the secret and 
method of its Founder; the disentanglement of 
its chief apostle from its traditional theology; the 
religious use and worth of the Bible read as litera- 
ture, and its rejection as the dogma for which it 
was in no wise designed; the point of view ex- 
pressed in his observation that the best part of re- 
ligion is its unconscious poetry, and his definition 
of religion as morality touched with emotion— 
all these tenets of Matthew Arnold’s spiritual mes- 
sage to his generation have very largely become 
the very texture of the religious thinking and feel- 
ing of our time. He made his readers feel that to 
neglect religion 'was the most fundamental of mis- 
takes, the crudest of blunders, that to be irreligious 
was not only to lose the finest experiences of which 
the mind, the heart, the soul were capable, but 
was also to be secularly uneducated. His religious 
writings were in fact part, and the culminating 
part, of the long educational campaign coextensive 
with his mature life, and consecrated, as it were, to 
the service of culture as an element of civilization. 

And they are as timely today as ever. For 
among the ironies of the present time, which con- 
ceives civilization in other terms, will perhaps 
hereafter be accounted the loss of spiritual senti- 
ment that has accompanied the appreciable con- 
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traction of Christianity within the confines of its 
own humanitarianism. ‘Through this concentra- 
tion the religion of the heart, of the broken and 
contrite heart, which had once melted the world 
open to the supreme arraignment that “its heart 
was stone,” seems itself losing its hold on the sen- 
sibility it had itself evoked. Suffering this to sub- 
side into the practical service it can render to its 
neighbor, it turns once more to the Gentiles, this 
time not to convert but to merge with them, to 
dwell in their tents, worship their gods, and par- 
ticipate in their mysteries, satisfying the while its 
own spiritual needs in augmenting their material 
welfare. 

The poets, perhaps more than ever today, still 
sing, or prose or perorate, of their own, so that 
even outside the churches the tradition of the 
soul’s existence is still kept alive. But its ecstasies 
are experienced far from what it used to deem 
its “home,” and expressed more and more per- 
functorily—save when complicated with physical 
phases. 


“Oh! then a longing like despair 
Is to their farthest caverns sent.” 


And the soul’s ascendancy has greatly dwindled. 
The decline of interest in its function has quite 
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naturally diminished concern as to its fate, but it is 
not due to the liberalizing of theology so much or 
so specifically as to the decline of religious senti- 
ment that its nourishment, its development, its en- 
nobling, its elevation are neglected. Sociologically 
we are enjoying the fruits sprung from the seed 
of such stimulus, but as society in general we know 
less and less that spiritual communion with the 
Source which renews through sentiment the sense 
of duty, the strength of will, the serenity of soul 
that mark the inner life—the sentiment of a su- 
preme attachment to the good, which vitalizes 
truth and beauty and which, however mysteriously 
it steals into the breast, once there and fairly 
tested, approves itself as the acme of salutary in- 
spiration. 

For this communion, as natural and accessible 
today as ever to any reflective mind, one would 
say that the tradition of oriental, literary, ap- 
proximative, poetic terminology might still serve 
without unduly taxing the powers of the normal 
imagination, or arousing the hostility of the lib- 
eral-minded. The text-books of the churches are 
still usable—by the liberal as well as the literary. 
Creeds are, very likely, as Sir Leslie Stephen re- 
marked, “expiring of explanation,” but why 
should their associated sentiment vanish with 
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them? What is not expiring is Christianity, which 
has had a long experience in surviving creeds. As 
Emerson hardily avers: 


“One accent of the Holy Ghost, 
‘The heedless world hath never lost.” 


Creeds that had expired, of explanation or of 
anything else, said perhaps as little to Stephen’s 
father-in-law as to himself. Yet who can find 
artificiality or excess in the sentiment recorded by 
Dr. John Brown in describing a walk near Edin- 
burgh taken by Thackeray with two friends one 
winter evening at sunset: 


“Corstorphine Hill with its trees and rocks,” he says, 
“Jay in the heart of this pure radiance; and there a 
wooden crane, used in the granary below, was so placed 
as to assume the figure of a cross; there it was, un- 
mistakable, lifted up against the crystalline sky. All 
three gazed at it silently. As they gazed Thackeray 
gave utterance in a tremulous, gentle and rapid voice 
to what all were feeling, in the word ‘Calvary.” The 
friends walked on in silence, and then turned to other 
things. All that evening he was very gentle and seri- 
ous, speaking, as he seldom did, of divine things—of 
death, of sin, of eternity, of salvation, expressing his 
simple faith in God and in his Saviour.” 


Of course speaking of “divine things” upon 
such slight provocation as that, or of those par- 
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ticular divine things at all, would occur to few 
artists in the “finer art” of our modern fiction. 
They concern very remotely some of the “beauti- 
ful happenings” of which inferentially Mr. Cabell 
declares it to be the true artist’s ambition “to write 
perfectly.” Thackeray, to be sure, wrote per- 
fectly in the opinion of Carlyle, who wrote other- 
wise often enough to be deemed an impartial 
judge. But his feeling for divine things, though 
he certainly wrote about others, would no doubt 
have prevented him from following lovingly in 
the footsteps of the Jurgens of romance, adding, 
like the wife of the Arabian genie with her string 
of rings, tokens of beautiful happenings one after 
the other, till the reader of the perfectly written 
record becomes haunted by a sense of coming doom 
and descries in the distance the avenging figure of 
the original old crone incompatible with any more 
beautiful happenings. Thackeray’s sentiment, 
however, even his religious sentiment—not vul- 
garized, as Dr. John Brown intimates, by being 
worn on his sleeve—undoubtedy tinges his fiction, 
and illustrates, one would say, not only the ser- 
viceability of sentiment, even the sentiment of 
divine things, to the art that is in any vital sense 
“criticism of life,” (rather than the circumscribed 
topography of its Gin Lanes and other fairer 
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though, even realistically considered, scarcely 
more promising regions) but also the compatibil- 
ity of this powerful agent of distinction with 
emancipation from creeds that can be called ex- 
piring. As to historicity problems, their history is 
strewn with failures from failing to recognize 
what Sherman sums up in a sentence, pointing out 
that for every one today the Founder of Chris- 
tianity is, “as a spiritual force what ‘the Christian 
ages’ have made him.” 

Why, to recur to our anecdote, need taking the 
“exemplary” rather than either the “sacrificial” 
or a “scientific” view of the Life that closed on 
Calvary, impair the sentiment which unites those 
who feel its force? What better serves the cause 
of distinction in common than the fervor that in- 
spires action from the point of view of action at 
its best? All right conduct, in fact—in scientific 
fact, indeed, if psychology is still a science ac- 
cording to which the will is energized only by the 
susceptibility—is dependent upon sentiment. And, 
in the vivid and veracious words of Froude, “the 
moral life of man is like the flight of a bird in 
the air. He is sustained only by effort and when 
he ceases to exert himself he falls.” Does he no 
longer “fall”? Does he no longer know, or sense, 
what “falling” is? Or—the only alternative— 
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has he never risen? Has the point of view, on 
which in all fields so much depends as to be prac- 
tically everything, shifted radically, fundamen- 
tally? Has the counsel to sinners, “not to look 
too much at their own sins,” much in vogue with 
exponents of the “miracle of grace,” proved im- 
prudent? Is all such elementary spiritual en- 
lightenment bound up with belief in the Mosaic 
cosmology and the legendary element in Christian 
apologetics? Does the eternally repeated failure 
of mankind to systematize the phenomena of 
man’s sharpest consciousness, his highest thought 
and deepest feeling, impeach the phenomena 
themselves as either self-engendered or unreal? 
At all events, the ineradicable sentiment, the en- 
during power of which is amply attested by these 
successive, however unsuccessful, efforts them- 
selves, is too profound an influence, too prodig- 
lous a power, to be at the mercy of the phases of 
speculation, metaphysical or scientific, regarding 
its historic dogma and doctrine. The inexperi- 
enced in the things of the spirit, unsteeped in the 
elevated tradition in which spiritual things are in- 
volved—and which they endue with a special dig- 
nity among the elements of universal history— 
may break with the tradition’s substance as they 
come to perceive the unsoundness of its incrusta- 
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tions. But only a mind empty and swept, no 
doubt, and quite ready for the seven other devils 
worse than the first, but surely not garnished in 
the best of taste, could contest the supremacy of 
the soul. An Italian old master has painted Santa 
Maria dei Pazzi with a convincing countenance in 
which the vacant mind in no wise veils the shin- 
ing saintliness of the saint. Why should culture 
cool toward the essence of the Christian tradition, 
and civilization forego its cementing power, be- 
cause its formularies are discovered to have been 
perforce figuration? There is nothing figurative, 
it is true, about science, but if some day it gives 
us the new God that it has been suggested it pos- 
sibly may, the more scientific he proves to be the 
more finite he (or it?) must be also. The infinite 
can be but one of our adumbrations, but the soul 
can feel it—has indeed always known it as felt and 
felt it as real. Miss Rebecca West, whose gospel 
is inspiringly irenic, thinks that “to let people do 
what they like” may ultimately result in “saving 
the next Christ from crucifixion.” “The next 
Christ” will doubtless in common gratitude take 
advantage of the system which is to spare him Cal- 
vary to avoid Gethsemane also, as well as much 
else in the experience of the Predecessor assigned 
him. He will hardly echo Emerson’s belief that 
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“Tis man’s perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die,” 


but should he follow Emerson’s further sugges- 
tion for “the crisis of existence”: “See that you 
hold yourself fast by the intellect,” he will cer- 
tainly neither speak nor think of himself in the 
terms of Miss West’s characterization. Indeed, 
if he arrives at his eminence via the road she speci- 
fies he will undoubtedly prove to be the reincarna- 
tion of Dr. Pangloss and deem unimprovable a 
world which, able to do what it likes as he finds it, 
can need little done for its redemption. Other- 
wise, he will probably agree with the hard-headed 
Huxley that, “It is when a man can do as he 
pleases that his troubles begin,” and may compas- 
sionately suggest a few “inhibitions.” 

The subsidence of sin in the contemporary con- 
sciousness has been noted with professional com- 
petence by Dean Inge, as well as by humbler pro- 
fessional observers, but is obvious enough to laic 
observation. The general consciousness is now no 
longer made cowardly by conscience but vigorously 
supported by a conviction of self-righteousness 
deeper if less distressing than the “conviction” ex- 
perience of the erstwhile camp-meeting victim. 
But the acquisition of our conscienceless sinlessness 
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must have been attended by a less exacting con- 
ception of sinlessness itself. Naturally this would 
not have been the last to go of our yesterday’s 
ideals so conspicuously flown, leaving automati- 
cally confidence in their stead and taking hypocrisy 
(so we hear) with them. Other ideals must have 
atrophied one of which the sentiment has been sub- 
merged if indeed the idea has not been destroyed: 
the ideal of perfection “in thought, word and 
deed,” sounds now as priggish as it always ap- 
peared unattainable—though as an ideal losing 
none of its sanctions for that, and remaining the 
“mark” of a “high calling” in which “not failure 
but low aim is crime.” 

In the secular field to be sure its insufficiency in 
connection with “low aim” was sometimes felt 
even in Victorian times. A half century ago the 
sentimentality of the painter Bouguereau was 
odious to many, in spite of a technical “pattern” 
whose “rhythm” should endear it to our day and 
may yet place Bouguereau beside the resuscitated 
Ingres. Ina French skit of the time he was pre- 
figured as an applicant at the gate of Paradise, 
announced by St. Peter and his name inquired by 
the Pére Eternel. “Seigneur,” replied the celes- 
tial Cerberus, “he gives no name. He says he is 
la perfection méme.” “Oh!” rejoined the Pére 
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Eternel, “¢a doit étre cet animal de Bouguereau. 
He must come in, I suppose.” But the moral field 
was felt to have different standards. Smugness 
there had more misgivings and aroused more dis- 
trust. And if there was more of it than at pres- 
ent, its self-satisfaction was the reward of more 
of such effort as conformity calls for—at worst, 
even, the effort of sustained humbug—and less of 
feeling superior through no effort at all. “Our 
fallen human nature” is doubtless at the bottom of 
both these equivalent states, but the Victorians 
knew what to do about that. They could depend 
on “the miracle of grace,” which was no delusion. 
But it involved a “cleansing” of the heart more 
drastic than the spontaneous smugness of today 
feels it needful to undertake. 

The sense of sin depends ultimately on senti- 
ment—powerfully aided by the intelligence and 
more specifically by a good memory. Nothing 
could be more intellectually serious or more deeply 
serious, more truly “high seriousness.” How the 
antique world got around its accountability for 
incurring the divine displeasure which it seems to 
have confined itself so largely to conjuring, re- 
mains to the Christian a standing if enviable mys- 
tery. The sense of sin has been lacking in mod- 
ern times, too, of course, in very salient examples, 
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though until lately not generally replaced by the 
sense of righteousness. It is disastrously lacking 
in Voltaire, for instance, whose intelligence else a 
miracle, lacking it, led him as a historian to despise 
without comprehending the one ancient people 
who eminently possessed it, as well as in his own 
case to be complacently content with what Scherer, 
grounded in “Hebraism,” calls “a pitiful char- 
acter.” Were it not for our deficiency in senti- 
ment, it would be curious that even the term sin 
should be so closely associated with the theology 
of a former day—curious that morality should 
have, so to say, lost touch with emotion, elsewhere 
so much vaunted; that social ethics should have 
so largely replaced personal morality, and that, 
accordingly, sin must be transformed into crime 
to receive the attention it could once so safely 
count on. 

No doubt theology—based on a mythology 
which after its primitive fashion, materialized the 
soul’s experience, as Greek popular mythology did 
that of the mind—has played a large part in both 
developing and distorting the sense in question. 
But it requires no very subtle scrutiny to discern in 
its terms the expression belonging to their time of 
truths still to be experientially attested as amply 
by reflection as heretofore deemed to be by reve- 
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lation. Such expression moreover was manifestly 
charged with and appealed to that shade of emotion 
which, become permanent, we call sentiment and 
which led the soul to confess its imperfections and 
feel the need of a forgiveness for its errors that, 
if fairly fastidious, it found it hard itself to sup- 
ply. Endless renewals of this alternation kept it 
in Goethe’s words, “tenderly unmanned,” and 
through a continuously exerted force of feeling 
sustained its level of aspiration as a lasting con- 
dition. The theology of the camp-meeting was 
certainly more sketchy, and the “conviction of sin” 
that it secured less abiding, largely because the 
emotion it evoked was not sentiment but ecstasy 
—now much to the fore in other fields of “life 
and art.” Excitement is no friend to piety which, 
though often called fervent, is eminently not 
fever. The “Revival of Religion” that President 
Eliot found in the aftermath of the war probably 
differs advantageously from many that have pre- 
ceded it and one might wish there were more of 
it, or indeed more evidence of it. On the whole 
from the purely secular point of view it is singu- 
lar that so much religion should have been swept 
away with the altogether reasonable, even if mini- 
mizing, liberalizing of theology; and, fundamen- 
tally, it can only be ascribed to the minimizing of 
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sentiment characteristic of a pragmatic age which, 
thus losing its religion with its theology, relies on 
custom and wont for its standards of personal 
morality. Personal morality becomes, accordingly, 
an affair of conduct guided by such social require- 
ments as, whatever different success they achieve, 
leave the soul to wither. Such an attitude, more- 
over, however unimpeachably secular, cannot be 
described as intelligently detached, save by those 
sufficiently complacent to be satisfied with a soul- 
less civilization. 
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VI 
TRADITION 


Ir is in awakening and deepening sentiment 
that tradition serves us best. Of course it pro- 
vides us not only with a transmitted treasure but 
with a body of doctrine developed during the 
growth of its accumulations—the canon, so to say, 
for the commenting as well as the cataloguing of 
these stores. But with this evolution another, 
greatly reenforcing it, has been intertwined— 
that of loyalty to what we have inherited. This 
sense of heritage and home, born of and nurtured 
by tradition, survives the revision of our inven- 
tories, the shifting of our view-points, the re- 
modelling of our standards, as new light illumines 
them in “the process of the suns.” It fosters 
prejudice, no doubt, but in the same measure it 
conserves the salvage of the spirit from “chaos 
and the dark.” Confronted with its experience 
charlatanism crumbles, and the fruits of adven- 
ture in all fields it selects and classifies and adapts 
to its constructive uses—inclined to take novelty 
“on approval,” pragmatically seeing how it works 
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before holding fast to it as good. Naturally, it 
is more moss-grown than the rolling stone. But 
moss attests the leisure in which sentiment has 
time to grow and flower, and the mind’s eager- 
ness ripen into heart’s-ease. Poetry that is not all 
passion and passion that is not mainly sensation 
depend on emotion that has the continuity and the 
contexts of sentiment deeply enough implanted to 
draw its sustenance from tradition as well as from 
vision or even experience. 

In any case, without traditional sentiment, taste, 
which may be said to be born of tradition, leads 
but an orphaned and frustrate existence, illumined 
by but flickering light. Itself intellect plus sen- 
sibility—intellect zsthetized—it takes its aliment 
from its ancestry or its ambiance. Thus rather 
pointedly disengaged from the will, its activity 
less energetic than appreciative, it can hardly cope 
with the so willful tasteless, whom it must seduce 
rather than compel, or resign itself to letting them 
“so to the devil their own way.” Normally it is 
so plainly an endowment, or the incidental of edu- 
cation exerted on whatever predisposition of en- 
dowment, as to seem unattainable by direct pur- 
suit. By taste we mean, indeed, what is so often 
called “educated” to distinguish it from bad, but 
its education is less explicit than sensitizing, a mat- 
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ter of feeling rather than formulary. On the 
other hand it is far from independent of the in- 
struction that enlightens and extends it. Feeling 
fused with the intellect must be estimated by it 
and approved sound. “Interpret to me the li- 
bretto,” said Rufus Choate to his more musical 
niece at the opera, “lest I dilate with the wrong 
emotion.” Yet though taste cannot be acquired 
in any hermitage, and needs good rather than evil 
communications to save it from corruption, so in- 
sensibly does it mature in the individual nature 
that few of those who possess it can be conscious 
of having independently acquired it and thus may 
not, in any case, plume themselves on being in this 
regard “self-made.” Lacking therefore, as well 
as a congenital inheritance, a Eaianeey operative — 
inthe long hu human_infanc ancy (and_ thus instilling 
through insensible absorption the influences ra- 
diating from a thousand fittest survivals of long 
ages of experiment), the individual is exception- 
ally dependent for his taste on the codperation of 
the community. 

And a traditionless community is of course in 
similar and only less serious difficulty. For, how- 
ever a talent may be builded “i der Stille,” taste, 
however originating, must develop in objective re- 
lations with what it is exercised upon and tested 
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by, namely, the web of life and art woven of re- 
lations—even those provided by essentially tra- 
ditionless communities. Traditionless, they are to 
that extent limited, but taste may be said to exist 
at least in germ wherever social interdependence 
exists and, existing, may be developed and dis- 
seminated by the concert of which such reciprocity 
is capable. We are ourselves far from being a 
traditionless community. Our heritage in all 
fields—even the zxsthetic—is richer than we real- 
ize. And we ought to recover our sense of it, and 
our respect for it as a binding cementing force of 
our civilization. Tonic as is our habit of “living 
in the future,” we live best by conserving as well 
as expending energy; when fruitless in accumula- 
tions, its expenditure is waste and its exercise but 
enables it to mark time. Tradition, at all events, 
makes the subconsciousness a treasury of such ac- 
cumulations for the discriminating enrichment of 
the conscious mind. 

A scantily clad Spanish peasant once, in the spa- 
cious and then ill-arranged Prado Museum, ac- 
costed me in evident distress and real anxiety with 
the words, “Sefior, can you tell me where the Mu- 
rillos are? I have looked and looked and no- 
where can I find them.” At the Chicago Fair, an 
equally unprepossessing person, so far as externals 
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go and a person of her sex may without extrava- 
gance be so called, addressed me in front of Jean 
Béraud’s picture of modern Montmartre conceived 
as Calvary, in curt, challenging but not uncivil, in 
fact “strictly business” tones, with the question, 
“What does that mean?” Obviously she had not 
read “If Christ came to Chicago,” and could not 
be suspected of an instructed taste in allegory. 
Explanation seemed a little difficult and, accord- 
ingly, I was perhaps a little elaborate. When 
finally I had ended my interpretation she observed 
with admirably contrasting brevity, “That’s what 
I thought,” and passed on. The Spaniard, tra- 
ditionally impelled to savor the sentiment after 
grasping the idea, would have lingered longer, 
but undoubtedly that was what she Aad thought. 
When it is a question of thinking the American 
intelligence can be trusted and the Bible tradition 
is doubtless fully as favorable to intelligence as 
the tradition of the Church. Our foreign critics 
often criticise but do not deny our mental activity, 
and widespread mental activity cannot be called 
an unpromising field for the exercise of educative 
agencies in general, including that of the cultiva- 
tion of taste. 

We cultivate taste under certain difficulties 
spared democracies elsewhere. We do lack the 
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monuments and measurably the museums else- 
where abounding. But on the other hand such 
concert as we have we have on a larger scale, and 
we are more given to cultivation in common. Our 
educative agencies are in number, in size, in dis- 
tribution and in popularity, in energy and rate of 
growth in all these respects, distinctly one of our 
national glories; and among their by-products, 
since it so often eludes direct pursuit, genuinely 
democratic distinction is probably commoner than 
elsewhere and in being democratic additionally 
distinguished. We are, in fact, historically, and 
in increasing measure actually, so circumstanced 
as to have the singular opportunity to select, as 
it were, our own traditions. This of itself al- 
most drives us to reason about them, and if we 
can leaven our feeling in this field with our intelli- 
gence, substituting for instinctive acquiescence an 
essentially critical appreciation, our feeling may 
easily gain in soundness what blindly traditional 
sentiment is bound to lack. ‘Traditional senti- 
ment naturally arouses hostility in the enterpris- 
ing when it remains the force of which the reasons 
have faded. The reasons ought to be at hand 
and “had up for inspection” from time to time. 
Otherwise no one can justify their associated sen- 
timent—nor, by the same token, intelligently 
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discard it. Tradition differs from fashions in 
having ultimately a rationale, and from phases 
in having a more fundamental one. The win- 
nowing of eclecticism discovers this rationale. It 
is true that eclecticism is, in itself, a less power- 
ful and less persisting force than instinct, but as a 
factor it is, if enlightened, certainly the safest 
practical reliance in the long run in securing for 
tradition its most desirable and durable results. 
Quiescent as an instinct or developed by habit into 
reliance on routine, tradition lacks the vigor and 
the savor of origination, the basis and beginning 
of all promising evolution. But if in the nature 
of things it is the fittest to survive that does sur- 
vive, critical eclecticism is almost axiomatically the 
best way of securing that the fittest to survive shall 
also be the best, preparing for the best a hospitable 
environment. Accordingly, as regards tradition in 
some of its essential aspects, notably the 2sthetic, 
we are gradually establishing ourselves in a posi- 
tion—so far as that goes—to conserve its senti- 
ment while surviving its glamour. 

Illusion has been called the essence of art, in 
which sense it must be savored as illusion—i]lu- 
sion acknowledged, principled, and systematized. 
Even optical illusion, which can only be valued by 
confusing art with skill, depends on recognition for 
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its effect. But both usage and the dictionary agree 
in distinguishing the illusion that misleads the 
senses from the delusion that also deceives the 
mind, and rank glamour as delusion—or even as 
the hallucination that has no external stimuli. At 
all events it is insubstantial and superficial and 
in depth and soundness bears no closer relation 
to sentiment than sentimentality does. In fact 
“olamourous” sentiment might fairly be called 
sentimentality, or the modern variety of it which 
cultivates “emotion” for its own sake and luxuri- 
ously relaxes in it. Confining sentiment to the field 
of the senses inevitably results in devitalizing it on 
the one hand and on the other, so far as it retains 
any influence, in pampering the senses, which nor- 
mally need to be “checked” by the mind. Cer- 
tainly no serious argument for the sentiment of 
tradition could be based on its glamour, though 
unhappily only thus could it hope to relieve itself 
at present from the discredit into which it has 
fallen. For just now we seem especially addicted 
to glamour. “Glamourous” stands near the top in 
the hierarchy of eulogistic epithet in the service 
of which so many of the “new reviewers” are es- 
tablished, not to say enslaved. Without glamour, 
the ecstasy so widely deemed enviable would lose 
much of its appeal. There is less in “reality” to 
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evoke it, and the fancy of the realist, needing such 
help as it can get in order to induce the ecstatic 
state, can ill afford selection. But with the spread 
of intelligence both glamour and ecstasy will nat- 
urally be examined more narrowly, in the interest 
of taste and the testing of tradition. 

For example, the fame of Ruskin, a distin- 
guished addict of both, and the poet and prophet 
of tradition, has already been gravely impaired 
by the long-standing conviction that it rests on un- 
sound foundations—the conviction that ecstasy 
enfeebles his judgments and glamour distorts his 
vision. The alloy of glamour in his touching sen- 
timent for tradition is rarely long absent from 
his pages. But it appears especially salient per- 
haps in “The Seven Lamps of Architecture.” He 
makes the Lamp of Memory the sixth of the 
series but he values it more than this ordinal po- 
sition would indicate. “It is,” he says, “as the 
centralization and protectress of this sacred influ- 
ence that Architecture is to be regarded by us with 
the most serious thought.” Both his ranking and 
his reasons for it are characteristically fanciful. 
For instance, though he begins his chapter with a 
rhapsody upon an Alpine scene the effect of which 
upon him he records with rapture, nevertheless as 
he “came out presently on the edge of a ravine,” 
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he affirms “the crests of the sable hills that rose 
against the evening sky received a deeper worship 
because their far shadows fell eastward over the 
iron wall of Joux and the four-square keep of 
Granson,” and he reflected that “those ever- 
springing flowers and ever-flowing streams had 
been dyed by the deep colors of human endur- 
ance, valor, and virtue.” 

Architecture is therefore “to be regarded with 
the most serious thought” when it makes us think 
of something else, to say nothing of being re- 
garded not with thought at all but with feeling. 
And to do this it only needs to clothe itself in an 
“iron” wall and a four-square keep, recalling their 
history (to the mind familiar with it) instead of 
occupying the attention with their architecture. 
No doubt indeed their architecture merited atten- 
tion much less, possessing merit, perhaps, not as 
architecture but as a “lamp” illuminating an actual 
landscape with the light of other days. However, 
the wall and keep in this case were more precious 
to the poet than favorable to the logician. The 
mere thought of their absence from the scene af- 
fected him unpleasurably and in a baleful moment 
brought into play the fancy that so inveterately 
attended his cerebration. In an instant this wicked 
fairy had transformed the scene for him from a 
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Swiss into an American forest; whereupon: “The 
flowers instantly lost their light, the river its 
music; the hills became oppressively desolate; a 
heaviness in the boughs of the darkened forest 
showed how much of their former power had been 
dependent on a life that was not theirs, how much 
of the glory of the imperishable, or continually 
renewed, creation is reflected from things more 
precious in their memories than it, in its renew- 
ing.” Thus, after disposing of architecture as an 
art, he sterilizes landscape as nature (though but 
a moment before it had entranced him as such) 
and uses his poetic diction and loving cadences to 
exploit them both as mainly mnemonic values— 
incidentally aiding the critic to comprehend the 
Roman Church’s feeling for the philosopher, de- 
scribed by Arnold as “her propensity to burn him.” 

This is the weakness of tradition. In presence 
of the actual the senses it dominates are not merely 
subordinated, they are subverted; whereas they 
should be sharpened. Even as poetry have not 
loneliness and spectacle their unaided charm, above 
all, their awe-evoking power? ‘They deeply im- 
pressed the first European who gazed on the Pa- 
cific “silent upon a peak in Darien,” or would 
have done the poet who said so, notwithstanding 
Ruskin’s inability to get from him “Conscience, 
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Cheerfulness and Faith” as he did from Lowell. 
From Lowell, he testifies, he “received more help 
than from any other writer whomsoever”—thereby 
however placing Keats in good company, though 
illustrating anew, even an American must concede, 
his own critical quality. Little nevertheless as 
Ruskin and his sentimental followers would have 
prized some of them, we have traditions of our 
own upon which we may allow our intelligence to 
“play freely” to better purpose than on those so 
justly dear to a genius who incidentally did so 
much to disclose their beauty at the same time that 
he so often imposed their irrelevance by main 
strength on the matter in hand, thus sacrificing to 
them its true rationale. His devotion to sentiment 
without fibre and to tradition without pertinence 
impairs his value as an ally. Above all his en- 
chantment by glamour devitalizes his earnestness 
and ends by leaving the clear-eyed cold. We may 
no longer, like him, be convinced of the ugliness 
of the Greek fret by the fact that, though crystals 
of bismuth cool in similar tracery, the mineral is 
rare and the cooling artificial, or make nature on 
account of its august authorship the criterion in- 
stead of the substance of art, its model rather than 
its material. And though our own continuing tra- 
dition is perhaps political rather than social, and 
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certainly ethical rather than esthetic, in consider- 
ing it we should distinguish these different fields, 
in spite of their interrelations, more advanta- 
geously than Ruskin did by so centrally confound- 
ing them in his philosophy, moral and zsthetic, 
social and political. 

Politically our tradition, never visionary, has 
always been considerably continuous, being in germ 
traceable as far back as Magna Charta, though, 
through our selective intelligence, blending with 
our fundamental ante-national heritage both the 
ideas developed at home during our colonial ado- 
lescence and those that Europe had to offer to 
our election. Jefferson’s democracy, for instance, 
formally antedated that of the French Revolu- 
tion, though, as Voltaire got his deism from Eng- 
land, Jefferson got his philosophy from France, 
where it also preceded the Revolution, as he did its 
spirit from the Christianity whose theology he ab- 
jured. Neither the philosophy nor the spirit of 
his democracy originated with him. Both were 
explicit enough in the reading upon which he 
browsed and which he put to such practical use 
—a proceeding, however, sufficiently unlike that 
of many idealists (outside of France! ) to count in 
itself as originality of a marked order. And the 
Constitution debates reached a conclusion through 
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the exercise of an eclecticism never possible there- 
tofore. If, as we doubtless often still seem to 
European contemplation, we had been tradition- 
less ourselves at the outset of our national jour- 
ney we had then “the world all before us where 
to choose” and have had, ever since, in consequence 
of our “first disobedience,” we were expelled from 
the strictly European earthly paradise of tradition. 
All the same our strictly national tradition, which 
was born of course when we were, was by no means 
a mere prolongation, for at once, as Henry Adams 
says, “the American stood in the world a new 
order of man.” It was not an order without an 
origin, for in the way of European “old clothes” 
the American kept what continued to fit him, as 
well as garments of colonial adaptation and de- 
velopment. Nevertheless politically, and indeed 
not politically only, it established a new tradition, 
for, as Adams continues, “the instinct of activity, 
once created, seemed heritable and permanent in 
the race.” Small wonder that our national tradi- 
tion of this activity—widespreading, all inclusive 
and promising permanence—has for us obscured 
its elder heritage. Both however are the springs 
of salutary patriotic sentiment in us and are being 
disclosed as highly advantageous for us to bear in 
mind. If we have problems, not to say emergen- 
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cies, our fathers faced greater, and on principles 
and with a success which we can more easily emu- 
late if we do not forget them. 

Our traditional past is thus a unified blend of 
two distinct strains, the ancestral and the national, 
the remote and the recent. Each has its due sen- 
timental impregnation and quite rationally we are 
attached to and inspired by both. But their fusion 
should result in a mutual interpretation showing 
us the soundness of both and saving us from the 
illusion of either. Unreflecting traditional sen- 
timent, patriotic and other, has latterly with us 
been so decidedly impaired through the replace- 
ment of sentiment in general by sensation that if 
the aid of tradition in restoring sentiment is to be 
secured it must be recognized as only to be se- 
cured profitably through its own rationalizing. 
And this process should be simplified by a dualism 
whereof one of the elements may be used to 
“check” the other. No more favorable field could 
be furnished for the exercise of selective intelli- 
gence. In substance, instead of being merely com- 
paratively traditionless because so “recent” we 
have a traditional advantage in being also “re- 
mote.” In point of view we can both savor “the 
claims of long descent” and in fancy “smile at” 
them in sympathy with “the gardener Adam and 
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his wife” from the by no means continuously but 
still comparatively unobscured “blue heavens 
above us bent.”” And of course this would be too 
fatuous—even for us, shall I say? —if our strictly 
national tradition, besides having a rich tradition 
behind it, were not fairly rich itself. 

In ethics we have a similarly dual tradition of 
corresponding strength—Puritanism and its alloys 
and modifications. The Puritans themselves were 
eminently traditional—none more directly. How- 
ever modified by what the Pilgrims had learned 
in their Dutch excursion they had never been di- 
verted. Their ethical tradition was originally a 
branch of the earlier, much as the earlier had been 
disfigured by “the excesses of a violent and dog- 
matic age” during and succeeding the struggle 
with the Stuarts and riotously reacted from in the 
laxity of the Restoration. Arnold speaks of Spen- 
ser as “that ideal Puritan before the fanatical 
Puritans and without their faults.”” Our Puritans 
brought to New England plenty of the fanaticism 
and faults traditional enough ere they departed to 
relieve them from the odium of originating them, 
and, though no doubt establishing them in the new 
environment untrammelled by the virtues of the 
Anglican Establishment, nevertheless not starting 
a new and traditionless order but essentially con- 
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serving the continuity of what they transferred. 
It is still with us, though happily modified as 
Hawthorne gratefully proclaimed, in spite of im- 
pressing Henry James as “a thin New Englander 
with a miasmatic conscience,” having, however, es- 
sential modifications of his own, cordially noted by 
his biographer. 

But the tradition once transplanted the Puritan 
modification began and however gradual its be- 
ginnings, merged with our colonial growth into 
national stature. ‘The traits of intelligence, 
rapidity and mildness seemed fixed in the national 
character as early as 1817,” says Adams. Nor, 
of course, are we all Puritans ethically any more 
than ancestrally. We have plenty of evangelican- 
ism in our admixture, plenty of epicureanism too, 
not to speak of “popery and prelacy” as well. But 
it is doubtless due to his Puritan ethics that for 
the “intelligent, rapid and mild” American whose 
type was fixed in 1817 there are still probably 
more things that, morally speaking, he would not 
do than can be catalogued for “the average man” 
anywhere else. The average American abroad 
sometimes encounters in his European counterpart 
a side that seems to him cynical and in cases sinis- 
ter. Whatever his own vagrancies he does not 
lightly burn his moral bridges. The Puritan’s de- 
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scendants may less generally echo the apostolic 
assertion “Here have we no continuing city but 
we seek one to come,” yet with a different sanction 
his continuing tradition survives in such force as 
to lead Mr. Belloc to declare that our ethics have 
been left by the modern sceptical movement “not 
unchanged indeed but still in an unbroken tra- 
dition and that tradition essentially Puritan.” 
Whence else indeed do we still derive the “tem- 
peramental earnestness about serious things which 
is the world’s best hope of creative action” with 
which we are still so generously credited by the au- 
thor of that temperamentally earnest and serious 
English book, “Painted Windows”? 

Perhaps so great a compliment ought only to be 
accepted with the admission that we don’t always 
recognize serious things when we see them. We 
are at all events more serious in what we think 
than in what we say, and whatever the dissolvent 
tendency of the present age in this respect, per- 
sonal morality is perhaps the most priceless and 
fundamentally the most preservative factor of our 
civilization, the thing which we “do best” and on 
which in the pursuit of democratic distinction we 
may most securely continue to rely. And it has 
not yet—save in the froth and the fringe of so- 
ciety and in our centres of congestion—led to any- 
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thing corresponding to the disintegration of the 
long and all pervading Restoration reaction 
against the triumph of fanaticism; a fanaticism 
moreover of which that still flourishing in some 
of our outlying districts, innocent of selective in- 
telligence in social as in individual ethics, is a sen- 
sibly milder variant. And in the matter of the- 
ology its case is being considerably attended to 
just now by the fiercer spirits of our illuminati, 
much inclined to fight with fire “the fire that never 
shall be quenched” with which literal tradition- 
alists still menace them. One of our most eminent 
biologists complained to me at the time of the 
Scopes trial that the complainant’s counsel had re- 
tarded popular acceptance of “evolution” in this 
country by half a century. But our own evolution 
moves faster than that, whatever happens to im- 
pede it. 

Socially, too, we stand in better traditionary 
case than is often assumed even among ourselves. 
But we have been all along less forlorn in this 
respect than we have appeared. Appearances 
have been against us. Some of them were cata- 
logued in James’s account of our esthetic aridity 
in the life of Hawthorne, published in 1880. 
Therein he gives in the present tense a list of 
“Stems of high civilization” existing elsewhere but 
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“absent from the texture of American life” and 
especially the American life of forty years before, 
when Hawthorne was writing. As follows: 


“No State in the European sense of the word, and 
indeed barely a specific national name. No sovereign, 
no court, no personal loyalty, no aristocracy, no church, 
no clergy, no army, no diplomatic service, no country 
gentlemen, no palaces, no castles, no manors, nor old 
country-houses, nor parsonages, nor thatched houses, 
nor ivied ruins; no cathedrals, nor abbeys, nor little 
Norman churches; no great universities, nor public 
schools—no Oxford, nor Eton, nor Harrow; no litera- 
ture, no novels, no museums, no pictures, no political 
society, no sporting class—no Epsom nor Ascot.” 


“See,” says Thackeray, differing with Scott 
about Swift, “the different opinions of critics.” 
“The man of imagination” might exclaim “Elys- 
ium!”—the pessimist, “Utopia!” Hawthorne hap- 
pened to be a good deal of both. But the color- 
lessness of the picture, so to speak, is laid on 
rather thick. The social spirit might well shiver 
at what it evokes. It would not find much com- 
fort in James’s concession that “the American 
knows what remains—that is his secret, his joke 
as one may say, that ‘American humor’ of which 
in recent years we have heard so much.” The 
social novelist would have had to “seek his ma- 
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terials” with determination. Perhaps he himself 
is not at his best in dealing with heroic periods. 
One might contest the historicity of the evocation, 
however, even if one went back forty years more 
and especially if disposed to consider “American 
life” outside the confines of New England. The 
celebrated Mrs. Bingham’s circle could have fur- 
nished “material” for the author of “The Awk- 
ward Age” himself. Hawthorne would doubtless 
have made less of it, less even than he did of the 
material of “The Marble Faun”—which is to 
say it was not his material. No more it was. But 
he made something of even New England data 
much earlier still and demonstrated very definitely 
in his masterpiece (and ours) their pertinence to 
the drama of the soul if not that of society in “the 
American life” of the period of which he, too, 
was a purely traditional, however remote, product. 
The elements of “The Scarlet Letter” waited long 
but, themselves intact, found their predestined in- 
terpreter in the direct line of their own tradition. 

Meanwhile society itself did not wait for the 
social novelist. In the nature of the case it de- 
veloped earlier. Neither did it await the devel- 
opment of those esthetic reliances that James so 
despairingly catalogues. Naturally its initial ef- 
fort was to develop itself. ‘Permanence is the 
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ideal of the Colonist,” acutely observes Miss Con- 
stance Skinner, who has profitably specialized in 
study of the pioneer. Following this ideal, the 
earliest evolution of a pioneer people, once mate- 
rially established, would be the development of its 
communal relations—the reciprocal relations of 
individuals in its several communities. With us 
these communities were too small, too sparsely 
distributed, too different in origin, to develop in 
common and on a scale of importance anything 
much resembling a unified social expression. Na- 
tional growth, a necessary preliminary to wide- 
spread social growth, could but be gradual, the 
pari passu result of the gradual amalgamation of 
separate communities. Community growth how- 
ever began at once and its first product in the cul- 
tivation of civilization flowered in what used to be 
called “good society,” the logical result of our 
first differentiation. 

“Good society” in early days, of course, in 
large measure set the European standards of its 
own tradition. But it varied them in two im- 
portant respects. In the first place, in any strict 
sense, it was not exclusive, having no essential 
interests that in differing degrees it did not share 
with its fringe. Circumscribed classes did not 
exist and caste, save the primitive ethnic division 
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in the South, with its degraded Caucasian corol- 
lary, was unknown. Snobbishness, too ineradica- 
ble a parasite of “society” to be wholly absent, 
was nevertheless casual and was reprehended as 
well as resented. To the fastidious nothing was 
more “vulgar.” Of course there were “sets” and 
groups, but everyone, comparatively speaking, be- 
ing engaged in getting ahead, fences received 
small consideration. Whoever could “qualify” 
after but a cursory examination and could in any 
wise contribute to the common interest was wel- 
comed without other credentials. Jeffersonianism 
kept the farmers within its radius, and—prob- 
ably the slaves socially and humanly aiding—even 
the planters themselves, measurably democratic. 
Whatever her “airs” the “Lady of the ‘Slave 
States” has been shown by Mrs. Putnam to have 
been so “conditioned,” fundamentally, as to make 
them largely illusory, and her circle was in close 
contact with its borders. 

In the larger but incredibly small cities, Phil- 
adelphia, New York, Boston, Baltimore, New- 
port, such wealth as ante-dated the Civil War, 
such traditions of ancestry and intellectual rec- 
ognition as survived transplanting, and such seg- 
regation from the “riff-raff” as decency pre- 
scribed, presented no barriers to ambitious recruits. 
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On the contrary they preached by example and 
in inveterate “outsiders” encouraged emulation— 
at worst rancor rather than envy, a salutary sub- 
stitute. A representative family dispersed its 
"members, according to the decrees of Divine Prov- 
idence, among all sorts and conditions of men— 
one son becoming a bishop, founding a college 
and achieving a statue, gracing his table with a 
decanter of cognac at one end and of bourbon at 
the other; another a country storekeeper and post- 
master distributing the mail and the “dailies” 
brought nightly by the stage, and dispensing to- 
gether with groceries and provisions “New Eng- 
land rum by the glass”; a third an iron-founder; 
a fourth the proprietor of the star theatre of the 
State capital; while a son-in-law “farmed it” at 
the homestead and in full field dress of overalls 
and hickory shirt enlivened the evening group 
“down to the store.” Dress indeed was the main 


\\—_mark of distinction in such a genuine fraternity, and 


divided—before the amateur days of the “gentle- 
man farmer”—ainto city and country, the “citified” 
being as unpopular in rural surroundings as the 
“countrified” in town; dress and of course its cor- 
responding manners, diversified by the purely cir- 
cumstantial variety of individual cultivation before 
the comparatively recent days of “culture.” Any- 
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one who can recall the seventies, say, remembers 
when it was “green” to calla cultivated a “cul- 
tured” person; perhaps it still connotes a tinge of 
verdancy—in common with other subversions of 
the substantive to verb usage. Besides, “culture” 
itself was considered rather special and profes- 
sional, in accordance with Frederic Harrison’s as- 
signment of it to the equipment of “a critic of 
new books.” 

Books were by no means lacking, or unread—or 
for that matter unwritten. Quite outside profes- 
sional ranks, they figured in the individual culti- 
vation aforesaid. The city merchant subscribed to 
the “numbers” of “Vanity Fair” and “Pickwick” 
and sent them “home” to the country where until 
read they lay on the “front room” table under the 
mirror and opposite the “air-tight” in company 
with Peabody’s “Sermons,” “Tent Life in the 
Holy Land,” “The Heir of Redclyffe” and “The 
Indian Races of North America,” written by one 
cousin, and “War Lyrics” by another. And in 
the “book room,” euphemism for a narrow but 
crowded closet, tutti quanti—Scott, Prescott, 
“Timothy Titcomb,” “Peter Parley” elbowing 
bound volumes of “Sargent’s” and “Godey’s” and 
piles of the “Library of Select Novels,” many on 
their way long before the supposedly “gay” and 
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“mauve” nineties, to practical oblivion. In the 
cities the transplanted theatre and opera flourished, 
varied by the beginnings of native development 
and traditional taste in art, accented by the selec- 
tiveness caught from Allston and Stuart. General 
taste was yet largely, and no doubt profitably, con- 
fined to the sex that finished in “French, music 
and drawing,” made wax-flowers and “arranged” 
real ones, innocent of “self-expression,” and, 
though lacking the variation of type developed by 
“the higher education,” counted so largely as a sex 
rather than as sharer of the “sex” common to both 
sexes, now so conspicuously in the foreground. 
“The sex,” as such, radiated refinement sufh- 
ciently to make “the refining influence of female 
society” commonplace but not cant, and obviously 
operative. It had a livelier sense of liabilities than 
of liberties, perhaps, but, reciprocating pursuit only 
by attraction, would have smiled at the idea of its 
being enslaved—as indeed, ruefully at times, its 
rival would have done. To the Englishman main- 
taining that American women were spoiled one of 
them replied: “We have the kind of women you 
like, only we call them ‘squaws.’”’ The chivalry 
that she evoked may have limited her that received. 
It certainly blessed him that gave. And the social 
result had a saturation of sentiment that the ten- 
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dency of sex equivalence to merge in equality has 
conspicuously (even if but superficially and tran- 
sitorily) modified. The individual’s personality 
is priceless, but socially that of a sex has too great 
a value to continue misprized or misconceived. 
The divinity of “good society” was undoubtedly a 
goddess. As late as the late seventies she was still 
incarnated in the daughters of their mothers— 
daughters celebrated by the English poet, Fred- 
eric Myers, in “A Letter from Newport,” with 
discriminating enthusiasm. He notes the “grey 
deeps” from which “the appealing charm” looks 
“through English eyes more calmly soft,” and (in 
1879, 2. b.) maintains that 


“Reddens on English cheeks more oft 


The rose of innocent alarm,” 


thus however balancing his portrait: 


“But ah, the life, the smile untaught, 
The floating presence, feathery fair! 
The eyes and aspect that have caught 
The brilliance of Columbian air! 
No oriole through the forest» flits 
More sheeny-plumed, more gay and free; 
On no nymph’s marble forehead sits 
Proudlier a glad virginity.” 


I must say she doesn’t sound “stuffy,” nor even 
very “Tennysonian,” though the burden of a good 
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deal of our fiction at present seems to be that the 
last two words of the stanza are intrinsically “old 
stuff.” 

Newport, to be sure, was always a shade exotic. 
French officers in Revolutionary days left a Ver- 
sailles tradition there—such as obtained then and 
thereafter in Philadelphia (succeeding its similar 
ancestral ones) and indeed more or less in the hin- 
terland of the seaboard. And the commerce of 
the growing seaport was profitable enough to pro- 
vide the needful basis, and its contacts with men 
and cities enough experience, for the apt struc- 
ture of its later elegance. But it was long a focal 
point from which “good society” extended its in- 
fluences until, through the adoption by invading 
wealth of “the aristocratic principle” it devel- 
oped into “the best people,” so-called, and con- 
tracted them. American “good society” was in 
fact traditionally willing and desirous to extend its 
borders, having itself grown by doing so as well 
as by the development of its own miscellaneous 
membership into the unification born of common 
standards, preserving their elasticity the while 
without essentially lowering them. Why indeed 
should it lower them, since what made them de- 
sirable was the fact that they were admirable, not 
that they were patented? Even as a “class” the 
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society consonant with democratic institutions must 
naturally desire, rather than their monopoly, the 
spread of its manners among its immediate con- 
tacts. Without institutional barriers interpenetra- 
tion is inevitable. What would it prefer to have 
spread instead? 

Not only the same kin but practically the same 
acquaintance had the same tradition and measur- 
ably the same training in neighboring and rural 
Portsmouth as in Newport. Of course as lots be- 
came lawns ease and leisure grew and the graces 
of life developed and expanded, but as humane 
rather than artificial. As elsewhere throughout the 
country, they continued to be based on business. 
And business, open to everybody, had its ideals. 
Pioneering apart it absorbed “adventure” and de- 
veloped its own “creative art” and “self-expres- 
sion.”  Self-respect was prominent among its 
traits. Conscious of rectitude, it had even its own 
“superiorities” and unconscious superciliousness, 
and rather naively and stolidly patronized the 
sparse professors, professionals, and “literary fel- 
lows”—themselves distinctly not adventurous— 
as salaried and stipendiary. Merchants and bank- 
ers had the pride of calling. I remember an In- 
gersoll of the period, badgering one of them about 
the inconsistencies of the Scriptures, being slyly 
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circumvented by the remark that there was “a man 
up at the Commons” (meaning the minister) “es- 
pecially paid” for solving his difficulties. In the 
Boston of a somewhat earlier day Heine’s boyhood 
definition of religion as “le crédit’? would have 
been less grotesque. Credit was one of the essen- 
tials of creditability as of business enterprise. It 
was the force behind the good name so superior to 
the trash of cash, at least by the purseful. Much 
rigor was applied in giving it. A man who wore 
a moustache, I have heard it said, could not obtain 
it in early days, being considered the irresponsible 
eccentric his “beaver” descendant perhaps paral- 
lels today. 

Eccentrics abounded, especially in the forties, 
but they had a starker relief against the back- 
ground and met with less tolerance than would be 
gathered from James’s observation, in his match- 
less essay on Emerson, that “tradition was cer- 
tainly not so oppressive as might have been Th- 
ferred from the fact that the air swarmed with 
reformers and improvers.” These swarmed, 
hummed and settled mainly outside the limits of 
“good society” whose tradition was not the less 
operative for not being oppressive. Speaking far- 
ther on of Emerson’s denying himself “the lux- 
ury” of “easy and obvious short cuts” James says: 
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“There is a passage in the lecture (1844) called 
‘Man the Reformer,’ in which he hovers round 
and round the idea that the practice of trade, in 
certain conditions likely to beget an underhand 
competition, does not draw forth the nobler parts 
of character, till the reader is tempted to interrupt 
him with, ‘Say at once that it is impossible for a 
gentleman!’ That would not have done at all. 
Emerson, even if in any wise “greeny,” as Arnold 
gravely records that Dean Stanley in 1840 heard 
he was from “some Americans in quarantine at 
Malta,” was not so “greeny” as not to hedge and 
qualify a little in speaking of trade as he did, and 
anyhow “hover” as he might would hardly have 
ended by alighting on the short and easy though 
far from obvious short cut James proposed for 
him. One can imagine how, had he adopted it, he 
would have affected the public that for seven gen- 
erations had, doubtless in quite conscious virtue, 
“supported,” as they would have put it, his direct 
forebears during their highly respected ministra- 
tions. Tempted to say anything of the sort he 
would instinctively say it with flowers instead of 
a scourge of even the smallest cords appropriate 
for money-changers. 

For in the second place “good society” was 
good; rather an anomaly in history. It preserved 
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its innocence long enough after the Civil War to 
merit with the rest of the country James’s much 
later characterization of American society in gen- 
eral as the most innocent in the world. Innocence 
of “sophistication” (meaning thereby initiation in 
“the ways of the wicked”) rather than virtue, was 
no doubt intended by James, as by Mrs. Wharton 
in “The Age of Innocence.” We were of course 
from the first especially strong in such innocence, 
which incidentally saved us, however, from sins of 
sophistication—not the least objectionable from a 
community point of view. But the early innocence 
of our dominant ethical strain was assuredly as 
valorously virtuous as the Roman quality. And 
“sood society” was largely based on an advan- 
tageous blend of the two. In this sense it estab- 
lished a tradition of its own which, as a tradition 
at least, is still with us and ought not to disappear 
before its lesson is learned. Modern fiction be- 
gan, according to Mrs. Wharton, when in its 
drama the soul replaced the street. Socially speak- 
ing, the order should in our case be reversed. 
Certainly no society ever began with such inno- 
cence of the street and such predominance of the 
soul as the Puritan, and social development can 
have no stronger basis than piety. 

Our first stage of social development was the 
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propagation of its piety and with social advance 
taste first appeared in the moral sphere, there be- 
ing in fact no other. Though it would have puz- 
zled over the apothegm of Miss Repplier, our 
soundest censor in such matters: “Taste is the 
guardian of morality,” its first zsthetic achieve- 
ment was probably the conviction that wicked- 
ness is bad taste. This perhaps foreshadowed 
the hypocrisy that gradually developed later into 
its Victorian culmination, disclosing then, accord- 
ing to the current legend, “such hideous mien” 
as to horrify an age in which vice pays no hom- 
age to virtue. But obviously a defect attests its 
corresponding quality and a society in which the 
counsel to “assume a virtue if you have it not” 
is followed, is provided with standards that are 
subscribed to, and in the main conformed to, under 
penalties that are pertinent and that really punish. 
“Good society” at any rate however little exclu- 
sive, excluded and even expelled those who were 
not or had ceased to be reasonably good. We are 
none of us perfect. Implicit in a human nature 
ever in danger from the subtleties of the serpent, 
hypocrisy did not begin with the Puritans, nor even 
with Harpagon, who much antedated the Rev- 
erend Meek Wolfe. A society is not helped much 
socially by feeding on an emancipated popular 
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literature in which reticence passes for cant, ugli- 
ness displaces beauty as more “vital,” and salacity 
cloaks itself in the guise of the finest of senti- 
ments. 

In art the evolution of our taste thus socially 
originating was necessarily slow. ‘“Gardons-nous 
bien,” says Sainte-Beuve, “de confondre le bon ton 
et le bon gout.” But it has, perhaps, reaped cer- 
tain advantages from the absence of some of Mr. 
James’s “absent” items; item: museums, which 
before we were ready for them might have exac- 
erbated us into quite other legislation than the 
apochryphal blue laws of Dr. Peters, and into 
treating their collections with contumely; even one 
containing—supposing the possibility of possess- 
ing them, as did the collection of Charles I, burned 
or sold by the Parliament—nine Raphaels, eleven 
Coreggios and twenty-eight Titians. We haven’t 
so far “prohibited” the practice of the fine arts. 
The trend has been all the other way. As for 
museums, the map has of recent years been dotted 
with them at strategic points in “the enemy’s coun- 
try.” And so far from developing a traditionless 
art of our own,—much recommended to us at one 
time by a sort of anticipation of the “Be yourself” 
behest now common in the matter of conduct— 
we have, as was long inevitable, proved especially 
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sensitive to the phases of the European tradition, 
and even to the revolt against it, on which last we 
have lately fed with a rapacity less selective than 
self-forgetful. But in earlier days our selective- 
ness was also marked, inclining us early to ex- 
change England and Diisseldorf for Paris and 
Munich, thus rationalizing our ancestral tempera- 
mental traditions, and notably in architecture we 
have lately applied traditional principles as well 
as forms to our characteristic uses with admitted 
success—even here and there building freely in 
their adaptation to logical expression as well as to 
our needs. If, for example, we lag behind in let- 
ters, in architecture we have a Gilbert and Sullivan 
of our own. 

In letters our present attitude has been less suc- 
cessfully selective perhaps because in letters we 
have a great tradition against which we can our- 
selves revolt in wholesale wholeheartedness, and 
from which we have more or less departed in a 
fairly ardent pursuit of strange gods whose cults 
we have considerably essayed to practise without, 
apparently, having altogether mastered their pre- 
requisite traditional principles. Cosmopolitanism, 
once seemingly an exceptionally desirable guide, 
much aided by our extremely uncosmopolitan 
naiveté, has been exercised, in fiction, at least, 
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with only the selectiveness involved in selecting 
for imitation the least valuable of foreign features. 
We share this disaster in the matter of substance 
though less in style, no doubt, with the British 
branch of our tradition, become recently in an un- 
accustomed degree undeferential towards the best 
of it. And M. Charles du Bos, at home in Eng- 
lish as in French, some time ago wisely pointed 
out to his English readers that no English (by 
which he would also mean no American) writer 
can be seriously hampered or spoiled by looking 
up to a tradition. The passage is so instructive 
that I must quote it at length: 


“Indeed,” he continues, ‘one could mention numer- 
ous instances of his work being thereby chastened and 
more finely tempered. “The danger of English litera- 
ture is overgrowth. But the danger is not without its 
advantages, and the foremost of them resides in the 
fact that English literature, if without a definite, a spec- 
ified tradition, affords the richest field out of which a 
broad tradition may be garnered. Where the traditional 
element represents an ideal goal rather than a formal 
starting-point—a cumulative conquest more than an in- 
heritance normally transmitted,” it is more important 
expressly to cultivate it. “Tradition in France is viewed 
in the terms of an enjoyed privilege, of a birthright and 
what is even more important, of a birthright that be- 
longs to the race: every Frenchman considers himself 
as a sharer in tradition: in France tradition is a phe- 
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nomenon of a general—distinctly not an individual— 
order; a phenomenon that in no way is held to depend 
upon the niceties of personal adjustment.” 


We can hardly hope to avoid some dependence 
on just these niceties if we are to reap all the po- 
tential benefits of a broad tradition intelligently 
winnowed from so rich a field as M. Du Bos 
credits us with possessing. But we can avail our- 
selves of the possibility—paradoxical as it may 
seem—of popularizing them far more widely than 
at present, and in the process progressively broad- 
ening them into something more fundamental than 
niceties by achieving a general attitude among writ- 
ers increasingly favorable to such personal ad- 
justment as the spirit of a tradition characterized 
by breadth rather than its niceties, demands; and 
in the matter of distinction must reward in such 
rich measure. 


When Harry Esmond, fresh from the tutelage 
of Father Holt, first made the acquaintance of 
“Dick the Scholar,” as his Captain called the au- 
thor of “The Christian Hero” (ere he had started 
The Spectator, which his friend Joe Addison soon 
after established, together with a practically new 
tradition in English literature) “hours of con- 
troversy” ensued; and when Harry exclaimed on 
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one of these occasions, “Show us martyrs in your 
church for whom such miracles have been done,” 
“ “Nay,” says the trooper gravely,” as reported by 
Colonel Esmond later, “ ‘the miracles of the first 
three centuries belong to my Church as well as 
yours, Master Papist.’”’ Protestant tradition rather 
effectively for Protestants contracted the field of 
miracles, as Steele went on to acknowledge; and 
our own Puritan, aided by our national, tradition, 
has operated similarly—under the influence of for- 
eign neglect, our long dependence reenforced by 
our piratical proclivities, and our slowly growing 
and necessarily sensitive pride in our own literary 
performance—more and more to divert our inter- 
est from the centuries of our literary tradition 
anterior to our national nativity. In formal edu- 
cation no doubt they have received adequate— 
Stuart Sherman, who should have known, thought 
excessive—attention. But formal education has 
heretofore been apt to close with Commencement, 
and post-graduate and public opinion and interest 
of recent years have tended to concentrate on the 
recent, correspondingly neglecting the remote. 
And as Sherman says: “It will always be too soon 
to substitute our own authors for Chaucer or Spen- 
ser or Shakespeare or Milton.” Substitution aside, 
have we not such an interest in the contemporary 
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and in ourselves as unconsciously to have disasso- 
ciated them a little from our tradition? A great 
literature implies a great nation, but a great na- 
tion has often failed to return the compliment and 
does not involve a great literature. Our own 
ought not lightly to loosen its hold on so great a 
factor as a great literary tradition unless it is pre- 
pared to forego its justifiable literary ambitions. 
Indeed we cannot speak of “our own authors” as, 
before we had any, competing with the continuing 
English tradition uninterrupted by the “severe 
pangs and birth throes” which Carlyle refers to as 
suffered by “your Jove out of whose head an 
armed Pallas is struggling” and which similarly 
attended our national origin. And I should be 
inclined to substitute for “our own authors” even 
much later than our colonial era what remained, 
in all senses but that of production, “our own lit- 
erature”; Burke and Byron, for example, as much 
as Bolingbroke and Pope. 

There is, nevertheless, one literary element at 
least which had fairly established an American 
tradition in the early nineteenth century, which we 
certainly should have protected from the neglect 
into which it has fallen, and to which those who 
are solicitous of delimiting “American literature” 
might advantageously stretch a point and pay more 
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attention. “In the course of sixteen years,” says 
Henry Adams, “certain Americans became distin- 
guished. . . . These men varied greatly in char- 
acter and qualities . . . but all were marked by 
a keen sense of form and style. So little was this 
quality expected that the world inclined to regard 
them as un-American because of their refinement. 
... [The Americans themselves called persistently 
for a statesmanship, religion, literature and art 
that should be American. In substance they con- 
tinued to approve nothing which was not marked 
by style as its chief merit. . . . Style remained 
its [the national mind’s] admiration, even when 


” 


every newspaper protested against the imitation of 
out-worn forms . . . and a people which seemed 
devoid of sense or standards of beauty, showed 
more ambition than older societies to acquire 
both.” The hundred per cent. American should 
not let the “Education” and “Mont St. Michel 
and Chartres” obscure for him the chapters in the 
“History” that deal with American civilization 
when “style” and “refinement” and a continuing 
tradition in its literary expression were enough 
characteristic of it to justify in the retrospect much 
patriotic pride. However, we cannot be thinking 
of ourselves as a nation all the time and in re- 
spect of literary tradition we should, at least as in- 
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dividuals, have vested rights as well as privileges 
in the literature of our own language, wherever it 
is to be found. At least we cannot sensibly let our 
patriotism limit our education or emasculate our 
culture by confining ourselves to either an imita- 
tion of better or a substitution of inferior art or 
ideas, ancestral or actual, merely because they are 
of our own production. 

We are not in these days particularly conciliat- 
ing nationally, and it need not surprise us that we 
get little English aid in this matter. Englishmen 
no longer require of us “a national literature 
founded on some new conception—such as the 
Shawanees or Aztecs could be supposed to sug- 
gest,” as Adams says they once did, but mainly 
still remark types of particularly untraditional 
quality in what we produce, as well as instinc- 
tively taking the elder son’s view of a common 
inheritance. Mr. John Buchan, a historian and 
novelist of eminence, in an address to deliver 
which he made us a visit a year or two ago closed 
an eloquent peroration with the words: “If we 
of England have given Shakespeare to America, 
you have paid us back with Lincoln.” “The 
English,” says Taine, whose admiration for them 
was perhaps as great as Voltaire’s and_ better 
buttressed in the literary field, “always forget to 
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be polite and miss the fine distinctions of things.” 
We cannot hope he would have found us im- 
maculate in these respects, though our Anglo- 
Saxon race as a whole (so far as it continues to 
be our race) has undoubtedly advanced in polite- 
ness since the fifteenth century days of Sir John 
Fortescue, whose strictures on the French elicited 
Taine’s tartness. But sometimes, while especially 
remembering to be polite, both branches of An- 
glo-Saxondom nevertheless do, like the youthful 
Harry Esmond, “miss the fine distinctions of 
things”—as in the instance just cited. Do the 
British thus talk about Shakespeare and “we of 
England” to the Canadians and the Australians, 
one wonders? Probably not; the political tie is 
stronger than, however incommensurable with, the 
linguistic. The “cabin of the Mayflower” could no 
more have contained his “baggage” (not then col- 
lected for either export or examination) than 
Shakespeare himself, but we used to be in the 
habit of including it among our own. Furness 
certainly labored—and in herculean fashion—un- 
der the impression that it belonged there. Having 
an extra-sized empire of our own hard enough to 
live up to without further extension we should 
hardly have been puzzled by the cruel “conun- 
drum” propounded to “the English” by Carlyle 
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in asking which they would more willingly give 
up, Shakespeare or their Indian empire. We 
should be decidedly disinclined to give up what we 
have hitherto regarded as our Shakespearian heri- 
tage and take over instead the Indian empire, espe- 
cially, as we say, “as is.” Nevertheless, as we are, 4 
at the present time, one may very well wonder 4% 
how many of us have been nettled by Mr. Buchan’s 
assumption. Indeed to refer to such a casual in- 
advertence would be ungracious save in order to 
stress the justification for it afforded by the prob- 
ability that neither his hearers nor the readers of 
his delightful address, since published, noted it 
atralile 

Our sense of linguistic continuity alone ought 
to modify this attitude. Unfortunately it is the 
sense of continuity itself that we have come to 
lack. Of course the patriotism of a new nation is 
concerned with delimiting its dependence on tradi- 
tion. But no one has so copiously and so conclu- 
sively demonstrated, on the other hand, the im- 
portance of our literary tradition as Sherman, 
whose acquaintance with it approached the satura- 
tion point and whose Americanism is unimpeach- 
able. If I were a “professor”—which, as Thack- 
eray said of being a mother, would be “absurd” 
—I should make Mr. Sherman’s irrefragable essay 
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on “Tradition” required reading for my classes, 
and I should begin my first lecture with its first 
sentence: “To lengthen the childhood of the indi- 
vidual, at the same time bringing to bear upon it 
the influences of tradition, is the obvious way to 
shorten the childhood of nations, races, classes and 
so to quicken the general processes of civilization.” 
Failing success in that experiment with the intrac- 
table childhood of the recalcitrant individuals re- 
luctantly exposed to my ministrations, and once 
myself free of the cloister but not its habit, I 
might—none fore-knows his fate—become inter- 
ested in the case of such “classes” as, chiefly 
“needing in their business” the quality of ma- 
turity, persisted in remaining “children of a larger 
growth.” Such interest, to be sure, would have to 
be manifested diplomatically and I should need 
all the force of his example in endeavoring to sur- 
mount such “impatience” as Sherman confessed he 
once felt with the “class”—I should suppose—he 
once, perhaps impatiently, but certainly not inex- 
cusably, described as “those revolutionaries who 
wish to cut themselves off without a shilling of 
their inheritance, and who sternly bid our English 
ancestors never to darken our doors again.” 
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Or the direct cultural agencies which derive 
from such civilizing forces as are exemplified in 
society, in sentiment and tradition, it is every- 
where agreed that education is the chief, and 
education, ideally considered, is distinction itself. 
At least, socially considered, distinction is its in- 
separable concomitant. No one would venture 
to proclaim that in this sense distinction and de- 
mocracy are incompatible. As a social force edu- 
cation is the great leveller—inevitably also lev- 
elling up, not down. It clears and peoples the 
elevated plateau on which operate with the least 
friction and fuse into the least artificial union the 
deeper sentiments of religion and humanity, the 
love of science, of letters, of art. Every unit that 
reaches it belongs there. Each feels his debt to 
every other. Egotism shrinks as individual ac- 
quisitions are shared—a sacrifice to the jealous di- 
vinity of the shrine at which all worship in com- 
mon. This community is utopia not dreamed but 
realized, not localized but limitless. Potentially, 
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at least, it is world-wide in extent. It is democ- 
racy’s answer to Plato’s and—at the other end of 
the long argument—Bagehot’s contention that the 
work of the world must be done by a class that 
thinkers may have leisure to think. 

It is, in the first place, due to democracy that 
today thinking is closer to working—a material 
desideratum by way of avoiding thinking idly. In 
the next place democracy has discovered that, how- 
ever seemingly rigid, classes are composed of units 
—units that are to the class as water to the stream; 
the main thing about it to note, in fact, since, 
though the stream of itself “go on forever,” the 
water is tractable. The individual interpenetra- 
tion of classes through open avenues of unob- 
structed transit has doubtless more or less always 
gone on, even in times of antique slavery or of 
medieval and modern feudalism. Athens may 
have depended comparatively little on it, for “at 
most a sub-prefecture,” it could classify its citizens 
—at least during one resplendent period—in such 
a way as to make its free classes, aristocratic and 
plebeian, “safe for democracy” with comparative 
ease. But the Papacy throve on it, and even the 
incomparable British peerage, result of “the sac- 
rifice of the rest of the nation” as it has been 
called, would be a poor thing without constant 
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seepage from its peonage since the Conquest; Lady 
Kew, I think, derided the loneliness of its Gaunts 
and Howards amid its nouvelle noblesse. 
However, it was left to the eighteenth century 
thoroughly to appreciate and actualize class inter- 
penetration as a signal factor in civilization, and 
it has never been more categorically celebrated 
than in the memorable words of his first annual 
message in which Lincoln congratulated his coun- 
trymen on the fact that, as he said, “There is no 
such relation between labor and capital as as- 
sumed, nor is there any such thing as a free man 
being fixed for life in the condition of a hired 
laborer.” This is less universally true of us to- 
day, doubtless, through our own hospitality and 
material needs, than it was when the words were 
uttered. But it was certainly true then and in 
consequence we have still, at worst, the tradition 
and the ideal of what was not true anywhere else 
then and is not as true anywhere else now. That 
was the time when, for example, Ruskin contem- 
plated the London suburban architecture of the 
lowlier classes with “a painful foreboding that 
these comfortless and unhonored dwellings mark 
the time when every man’s aim is to be in some 
more elevated sphere than his natural one . . .” 
and so on; since the British Labor Government 
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one may abridge Ruskin. We at least shall never 
talk about every man’s natural sphere in any other 
sense than as Napoleon’s carriére ouverte au talent. 
Or if we do, it will not be the fault of the general 
education which brought about a happier condi- 
tion and which in turn was originated and fos- 
tered by democracy. 

Democracy indeed has paid its debt and in the 
same coin, by conferring on education i¢s greatest 
distinction in making it general, and that not 
merely as increasing the “joy in widest common- 
alty spread” but as improving its quality. With- 
out democracy not only would there have been as 
a rule no general education, but education would 
have been as a rule less general in scope as well 
as in distribution, and more limited, more special, 
as well as more exclusive in character. It would 
have lost its broadest cultural value and failed to 
be the civilizing social factor it has become. More 
than some others we may be, as we are sometimes 
accused of being, a nation of smatterers, but so- 
cially we have gained in full compensatory mea- 
sure what we may have missed scientifically. We 
are perhaps repairing the latter deficiency at the 
present day to some extent, though perhaps also 
acquiring breadth at the expense of depth in the 
more definitely cultural field from which the clas- 
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sics have correspondingly disappeared. There are 
some signs that the classics may be partially re- 
plevined, and the growing volume of serious lit- 
erature of university provenience in many fields 
is impressive. And of course anything may be 
overworked, even popular education. No doubt 
in Prussia education, general as well as expert, has 
served to buttress absolutism. But we have come 
to regard Prussianism as idiosyncratic rather than 
humanly representative—at least as indicated in 
its characteristic excesses—and perhaps but for 
general education it would have been much more 
intolerable. At any rate if one seeks for examples 
in a matter satisfactorily plain @ priori, Prussia 
may be offset by Russia which, as well as the rest 
of the world so far as affected by her, has profited 
less probably by her sommités, many and distin- 
guished as they have been, than she and the world 
might have done by a wider distribution of edu- 
cated intelligence among her masses. 

Educational institutions have developed since 
yesterday, it seems, into the most explicit, next to 
the churches, of the country’s concerted cultural 
agencies. The phenomena of formal education 
are, strictly speaking, quite overwhelming as re- 
gards both size and scope. If the colleges are still 
today less far reaching and less fundamental in 
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their influence than the churches, it is because they 
deal with what is popularly and profoundly felt to 
be of less importance and, in the deepest sense, less 
interest. Not everyone quite agrees with Mr. 
Walter Lippmann that education is “the one hu- 
man activity which amidst all the bewilderment of 
these times gives the most certain promise of a 
better world.” Modernists and Fundamentalists, 
and the numerous fringe composed of sympa- 
thizers in the culture of which they know the 
value and feel the charm, though denying the 
dogma as either authoritative or indispensable, 
would hold in common that the exclusiveness of 
Mr. Lippmann’s words needlessly exaggerates. 
But his opinion is widely shared, and the impor- 
tance of most of its implications cannot be exag- 
gerated. Concentrated on the formative years of 
youth, the influence of the colleges can only avoid 
being very great by being very shallow. In some 
cases advantage may have been taken of this op- 
portunity to popularize it. But that too results in 
an influence wide if not deep, and the almost un- 
avoidable way of making it popular has appar- 
ently been to take the students more or less into 
partnership. Apparently, they now share in the 
business not only of conducting the administration 
but of composing the curriculum—each individ- 
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ual, in any case, as regards himself, inclined to 


‘“__shatter it to bits—and then 
Remould it nearer to the heart’s desire.” 


Like everything else pedagogy has become so 
highly specialized as to deem inexpert comment 
intrusion, but its own popularization infallibly in- 
curs such intrusion, and in the matter of distinc- 
tion, with which it is immensely even if indirectly 
concerned, it sometimes itself lacks expertness. 
President Butler, however, certainly does not. His 
deliverances upon various current phases of edu- 
cation have for years made his annual reports the 
best reading on the subject that comes my own 
way. (<‘Wor @ generation past,” he records, “there 
has been waged, in the name of progress, a relent- 
less and more or less successful war upon the foun- 
dations of Knowledge,” and he declares that “the 
present day mocking appeal to an infant that he 
give expression to himself represents the abdica- 
tion of education.” It can hardly be doubted that 
the average intellectual result of “college” is less 
distinguished than it used to be when the college 
connoted more the cloister and less the circus. The 
current result is due partly to the increase of sec- 
ondary education, of course, partly to the college’s 
own prodigious expansion, partly to the overshad- 
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owing of its instruction by its absorbing physical 
activities, but largely also to the transformation of 
its instruction. 

Transformation indeed appears to be too lan- 
guid a term to describe the situation. ‘One thing 
we must abandon,” declared ex-President Meikle- 
john of Amherst, “and that is the attempt to in- 
struct American youth.” No doubt he meant by 
“Gnstruct” imposing displeasing views. Probably 
though a Platonist he would hardly venture to 
follow Socrates in educating by eliciting his own 
views. The idea we must oz abandon, if one got 
it right, was the codperation of teachers and stu- 
dents in working out ‘‘a new philosophy of Amer- 
ican life.” One of his predecessors used occasion- 
ally to ejaculate boldly to his generally deferen- 
tial classes, after “winding up” some original 
thinker, “Our philosophy is older than most of 
us!” But how is an educational institution to be 
“liberal” and “progressive” if its philosophy is 
older than any of “us”? How are “we,” teachers 
and students alike, to achieve a new one, an Amer- 
ican one into the bargain, without first scrapping 
the old? Must we not create the “new occasions,” 
if none exist, which, in Lowell’s words, “teach 
new duties”? “Dull as duty” is a prize apothegm 
of Mr. Don Marquis, and substituting easy for 
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exacting forms of it should be at least a palliative. 
How long, however, is our new philosophy to 
last? Are we going to have time to test it, if 
made? And what is going to be the test of it? 
“Tt is necessary,” says Mr. Chesterton, “to have 
in hand a truth to judge modern philosophies rap- 
idly, and it is necessary to judge them very rapidly 
to judge them before they disappear.” 
Enthusiasm for the flux as opposed to the sedi- 
ment of philosophy (essentially Mr. Santayana’s 
definition of barbarism, which of course he never- 
theless admits, has points) and for the early co- 
operation of students and teachers in stirring it, 
is not today an unfamiliar phenomenon. It has, 
thus, the great advantage of being in harmony 
with its own time and environment, though recall- 
ing occasionally the adventurous “vision” of La- 
puta, one might say but for being understood by 
the ultra progressive to refer to one of the new 
Russian republics. But a new philosophy of 
American life (assuming American life as sui ge- 
neris, apparently, and as therefore needing some- 
thing in the esoteric line) has at present no more 
need than likelihood of lasting, and probably in 
many of the colleges as well as universities a good 
deal of indifference to Mr. Chesterton’s gibe is to 
be found. The main thing now apparently would 
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be to have philosophies show themselves alive by 
ebullition, an attitude towards them that steels one 
to their disappearance when their dying struggles 
cease—whether worn down by attrition from the 
verities called eternal, or replaced by subsequent 
phantasms. 

Such an attitude though cynical would itself be 
truly “philosophic” in the popular sense, and, thus 
promoting resignation to the work of such col- 
leges as particularly favor the principle dum vivi- 
mus vivamus, would not only tolerate but stimu- 
late activities according with the talents (4 e., 
practically, the tastes) of the student. Logically 
this encouragement could hardly begin too early. 
What Professor Gummere calls the “nihilism” of 
the time is as positive and sincere as any other 
sectarianism and, organized, should similarly find 
it easier to breed adherents than to make converts. 
The college has often undue university ambitions 
but it is also, perhaps, driven to emulate the kin- 
dergarten as well, in adopting President Eliot’s 
prescription for the child: namely, to “get at the 
right subject at the right age and pursue it just as 
far and as fast as he is able.”’ Science, well known 
to have its “martyrs,” undoubtedly profits as a 
whole by forcing the production of savants under 
the direction of such individualistic counsel. It 
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might have gained some ground had Porson pur- 
sued “the dative case” farther and faster and more 
exclusively, as on his death-bed he regretted he 
had not; the savant, defined as a contributor to 
knowledge, cannot of course be too numerous. 
Culture, however, would perhaps have gained 
more if Renan, as nearing the end he lamented he 
had not, had “played enough.” And though there 
seems little present tendency of the college to 
neglect this implied counsel of perfection, one may 
wish well to any disposition it may have, in the 
matter of play to “make less hard work of it.” 
Making work of play in the formative years must 
modify the college’s later cultural influence by 
favoring the college contribution to our already 
excessive “external organization of life” in which 
through sports and shows individualism tends to 
amalgamate rather than diversify individuals. At 
“the annual game” the alumni of each college cer- 
tainly “think as one.” It may be contended, to be 
sure, that in organizing their play on its present 
scale the colleges in general, with the universities 
to back them, have fostered the rise of those “lib- 
eral” institutions much vaunted of late; and doubt- 
less the beneficiaries of a think-what-you-will, 
learn-what-you-like, feel-as-you-choose and go- 
as-you-please system—humanly advanced perhaps, 
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even in the absence of humane studies,—may as 
graduates, looking back with affection over the ex- 
periences of their stay, be content to pronounce 
the verdict, “a good time was had by all.” Such 
an achievement may be said to be worth what it 
costs unless it costs the sacrifice of a worthier one. 
Dazzled perhaps by its reputed pulchritude, we 
are apt to forget that Cleopatra’s nose if shorter 
might have made the world better as well as dif- 
ferent. The impression of having had a good time 
may very well exist without any suspicion of hav- 
ing in consequence missed a still better time—one, 
for instance calculated to develop in the alumnus 
a fastidiousness about “good times” unknown to 
the freshman, or such as in general leads us to 
prefer gold to its change in copper—as Arnold did 
in the case of translating Homer. 

On the intellectual side advanced “liberalism” 
at Amherst, to keep to the instance nearest to my 
own concern, took the form of revolt at the time 
of Dr. Meiklejohn’s retirement, without recog- 
nizing its officially affirmed administrative cause. 
Some of “the younger men” of the faculty re- 
placed their cerements with the motley of freedom 
elsewhere to be had, and a ponderable graduating 
section spurned their diplomas with the gesture 
appropriate to the “thinking student,” so-called— 
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presumably to distinguish him from the teachablv 
—thus serving to bring still farther into “the 
keen, bright sunlight of publicity” this now fa- 
miliar type. “At Chicago,” says Professor Boyn- 
ton of that University, addressing his fellow Am- 
herst alumni, “they know more; at Amherst they 
think more.” The value of student thinking is 
doubtless superior to that of student thought— 
certainly not over-valued by the student himself 
a few years later. The collegian has been sum- 
marily and unsympathetically called crude, prob- 
ably because he so often “majors in” irresponsi- 
bility, and thinking should have a refining influ- 
ence upon him, even if he liberally reject Mr. 
Wells’s advice to think things through when he 
thinks. “Just like that, just like Mr. Wells?” he 
might, to be sure—in exceptional cases—archly 
inquire. But aside from a tendency not “to get 
anywhere,” except of course prematurely, his 
thinking to much purpose is, if “free,” neverthe- 
less handicapped if also exercised in the domain 
of “pure” rather than “applied” thought. This 
exercise, it is true, tends to develop the faculties 
of the mind, and the instinct that since Socrates 
has stressed such training is incontestably a sound 
one. It was indeed regarded at Amherst itself, 
justly or fatuously, as the distinguishing discipline 
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of the college, long before there was any prospect 
of its developing into caricature—the modern 
contagion perhaps hardest to escape. It was not, 
however, considered inevitable, in the develop- 
ment of the mind’s capacity, to overlook its fur- 
nishing. Nor is it now if, as one learns, “teach- 
ing” is especially emphasized there. And it is 
assuredly better, so far as pursuit of distinction is 
concerned, that mental furniture should not be 
left to the haphazard and unselective acquisition 
of later life. Later life, too, has its own distrac- 
tions even more inescapable even if less absorbing 
than those of college. Furthermore, in early cul- 
tivation of the intellectual muscles the prehensile 
are perhaps as important as any, since only early 
can they be made retentive. They are especially 
useful in lessening the interval between “a man’s 
reach” and “his grasp,” this side of “a heaven,”— 
which Browning himself would not have deemed 
a bad thing to achieve. 

But intellectual muscularity pure and simple has 
its attendant shortcomings. The comfort as well 
as the culture peculiar to the well-furnished mind 
mere mental alertness can hardly appreciate— 
though with a long enough life it is fairly certain 
sometime to seek them “bitterly and with tears.” 
When this muscularity was vaunted as especially 
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an attribute of the English Dissenting intellect by 
a prominent Nonconformist divine, Arnold ob- 
served that he had no doubt of the valiance of 
Dr. Dale’s intellectual muscles; what he was con- 
cerned about was his religious temper. And that, 
as a product of Dissent, he deemed defective 
owing largely to the quality in question. It is in- 
deed illogical to look in dissent for either the 
sweetness or the “kindly light” inherent in con- 
formity. It has plenty to say for itself on occa- 
sion but there are graces it must forego—espe- 
cially, as experience shows, the liberality lost to 
it in the rigidity of its own brand of conformity 
within its own circles. Asked what Unitarians be- 
lieve, a little girl “affiliated,” so to say, with that 
communion and obviously sharing its mental alert- 
ness, answered: “We don’t believe anything. We 
ask other people what they believe and then we say 
we don’t believe it.”” Discussion is not without its 
sinister side. Especially in the form of debate, 
public or private, is it apt to fortify the opinion- 
ated, the only safe and sage position being the 
umpire’s. The gentleman described as “possess- 
ing obstinacy almost to the point of firmness” was 
doubtless a hardened debater. Arnold’s own dis- 
paragement of Addison’s objection, in the forma- 
tion of opinion, to the council of war which no- 
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toriously never fights since it produces incertitude, 
and his praise of Joubert’s opposing counsel in be- 
half of open-mindedness, are more appropriate to 
maturity than to the formative years. Taking as 
Joubert’s prescription would sound to the col- 
legian, it has less utility for him, as it would find 
him more in danger from the empty than the 
biased mind. 

Besides, ignorance is no protection against prej- 
udice. He is much more likely to achieve a dis- 
tinguished result by accepting something provi- 
sionally—“discovery” being “the guerdon of 
hypothesis”—and investigate it after football has 
become a memory and the lure of economics has 
yielded to the pressure of economy. Now is his 
accepted time for stocking up. The day will come 
soon enough when all his goods will perforce be 
samples instead of stock. Even in the “discus- 
sion,” so prominent and undoubtedly often so use- 
ful a course in the college curriculum, regular or 
collateral, so attractively perhaps replacing the ob- 
solete studied text-book and the obsolescent lec- 
ture, knowledge has its place, its rdle to play. Can 
any graduate ancient or recent fail to recall some 
exceptional discussion in the midst of which some 
fresh arrival, happening to know something about 
the subject, injected some enlightenment into 
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the treatment of it? How, suddenly, as erst at 
Carthage, 


“Conticuere omnes intentique ora tenebant,” 


and as it were for once hung on the lips of that 
“learning” which, as Bacon says, “taketh away the 
wildness and barbarism and fierceness of men’s 
minds,” also “all levity, temerity and insolency”? 
How “voces et preterea nihil,” no longer exercis- 
ing as in themselves they really are, became 
hushed in deference to utterance charged with im- 
port in virtue of information? All knowledge, it 
is true (unless it be the “all knowledge” which 
Bacon made his province), is by no means synony- 
mous with learning in Bacon’s sense. And, loosely 
speaking, it is the function of science itself to sub- 
tend culture, not to replace it. Nor is it the height 
of human achievement to “stick a fact,” as the 
Autocrat phrases it, into a fellow disputant. All 
the same, information and learning fringe a com- 
mon march and a fact however small is, if perti- 
nent, what Lincoln, his views solicited on the sub- 
ject of punctuation, called the semicolon: “a handy 
little fellow.” 

Accordingly, even from the point of view of at- 
taining the immediate aim, facts one can stick into 
an opponent are almost a gauge of one’s serious- 
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ness, one’s title to “discuss” at all. The demon- 
stration that closes discussion is of more value— 
aside often from bringing a delicious sense of “re- 
lease”—than the intellectual ingenuity that pro- 
longs it. One of the most signal in history was 
that inserted into the indurated “discussion group” 
of his day, by Galileo, with the codperation of the 
leaning tower of Pisa, as to which Professor Wil- 
liams of Amherst remarks with the satisfaction 
natural in a physicist: “That single experiment of 
Galileo’s sent the crowd home with one less ques- 
tion for the discussion group.” And if distinction 
rather than either discussion or demonstration is 
in question, facts of the kind that explain truths 
are of preéminent importance—cultural facts and 
truths one may usefully call them. Obviously 
these are not the ordinary and miscellaneous but 
the aristocratic and select material of the knowl- 
edge whose absence in current formal education 
President Butler deplores. Galileo certainly does 
not connote Gradgrind. 

Not only, therefore, is the knowledge upon 
which thought may profitably be exercised as nec- 
essary as trained thinking itself, but the kind of 
knowledge is important too. In respect of dis- 
tinction no one would maintain that statistics were 
an equivalent for culture—“knowledge of the best 
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that has been thought and said.” To this end the 
current miscellaneity of formal education as a 
whole must of necessity contribute less than when 
it taught more uniformly the cultural disciplines. 
Culture implies conformity. ‘Thinking for one- 
self,” the shibboleth of the day, valuable as it may 
be for training, runs the risk of being just so much 
waste of time if done in ignorance of the think- 
ing of others. It has to begin so far back that it 
may well become discouraged before catching up. 
And nowhere is conformity a more important 
force than in the cloister of the formative years. 
“We at Dartmouth,” says President Hopkins, 
“are deliberately aiming to challenge belief.” 
Challenging unbelief it seems might better serve 
what, elsewhere in an interesting address, he calls 
“the community aspect of life within the American 
college” which he declares, “never unimportant, 
assumes increased importance in these days of ten- 
dency towards collapse of the American home.” 
To what more fundamentally than to “challenging 
belief” does he attribute this disastrous domestic 
tendency? Mr. Will Rogers, indeed, considers 
college wonderful because “it takes the children 
away from home just as they get to the arguing 
age.” But in this, as he might have added, the 
home merely “passes the buck” to the college. 
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The most profitable use of any worth-while analy- 
sis, perhaps, is respectfully to sift the material, 
accounting for “the why” of it rather than chal- 
lenging belief in it, and thus prepare the way for 
the synthesis of any thinking about it justly to be 
called “creative”—another term owing its present 
popularity to the naiveté of mechanical classifica- 
tion in neglect of quality. 

Creation im vacuo—much stimulated by the 
challenging attitude unhumanized by culture— 
excludes even introspection as a source, and even 
introspection has suffered from the disuse inherent 
in the objective development of science which has 
so largely, as doubtless so advantageously, dimin- 
ished its excesses. For, unacquainted with the 
march of science, we may surely say, 


“Without that, who looks within 
Looks in vain, for all’s obscure.” 


Quite pertinently, therefore, as well as inevitably, 
college youth looks less within than without. But 
looking without he is confronted by material for 
thought of which the miscellaneity is even more 
disconcerting than the mass. In these circum- 
stances it is useless to attempt thinking for oneself 
to any purpose before having something to think 
about, even if this were not a useful preliminary 
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to having something to think with. At Dart- 
mouth, President Hopkins says, they provide 
courses as “mind-stretchers” for freshmen which 
would be better for seniors. Duly stretched, in 
any case, the mind should be ready for contraction 
on contents. And before being presented for the 
student’s consumption contents should need selec- 
tive simplification adjusted to his assimilative ca- 
pacity rather than, by offering him a choice among 
the greatest possible abundance and variety of 
viands, appealing to his appetite—an appetite, 
moreover, not only undiscriminating but markedly 
“indicating” restriction to prescribed not to say 
predigested food. His purveyors find much to 
complain of in both his capacity and his appetite, 
though apparently the modern system, whatever it 
does for his capacity, makes it as easy for him to 
satisfy his appetite for campus as for curriculum 
activities. As for the curriculum, Mrs. Putnam, 
not only a brilliant writer but long eminent also as 
an educator, remarks that “water flowing down hill 
has a weak instinct for the path of least resistance, 
compared with that of a boy picking his way 
through an education.” 

And, whatever the advantages of the theory 
that tends to make the college as well as the uni- 
versity an institution where anyone may study any- 
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thing, the value of its civilizing contribution to 
democratic distinction is compromised in so far as 
the college becomes a multifarious rather than a 
close-woven community. That it cannot be with- 
out subscription to the constituting principle of 
conformity. The centripetal force of elective 
affinity is absent from the elective system. The 
disappearance of the classics involves not only the 
loss of classic culture, certainly not to be replaced 
later by solitary study and Loeb libraries—them- 
selves arousing little curiosity in those unaware in 
advance of their interest—but the lack of a com- 
mon culture, than which there is no closer tie. Cul- 
ture in common is a postulate as well as a practical 
prerequisite of democratic distinction—the kind to 
which, if to any, we are rigorously limited. So far 
as “liberalism” stresses individual independence it 
acts centrifugally—as a force exactly the opposite 
of that resident in the central conception of liberal 
culture. 

“College spirit” has largely centered in physical 
rather than intellectual activities—the admirable 
side, no doubt, of a pis-aller, but inferring a radi- 
cal transformation of the unifying cultural tra- 
dition. It is, no doubt also, fostered by glee club 
concerts, fraternity development, and other de- 
tails of social expression, as well as by intercol- 
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legiate debates—apparently restricted to public 
questions, chiefly political, which sufficiently puz- 
zle older and supposedly maturer heads, and re- 
sult at times, one might fear, in prematurity. 
Questions formerly customary in the intramural 
forum have a quaint sound today. I still remem- 
ber two: “Should the majority always govern?” 
and “Does success in life depend more on natural 
talent or on circumstances?”—problems still un- 
solved, to be sure, but their solution was “not the 
idea.” All extramural activity, too, as well as, 
notably, “sport,” means the publicity as necessary 
today to institutions as to enterprises. And as the 
college grows it undoubtedly benefits by differen- 
tiation in the degree in which groups have made it 
more organic. It has nevertheless grown so much, 
increasing as well as multiplying so prodigiously 
in recent times, as to endanger its old community 
sense. However it has fared with college spirit, 
“college life” as a whole has been diversified to 
the point of dissipating its centrality. Leisure and 
wealth and the ardor for amusement, the indul- 
gence of afferent rather than the cultivation of 
efferent energies, so characteristic of the commu- 
nity at large, have infiltrated it to an extent that 
makes President Angell of Yale desire, by sub- 
jecting study to forced intensification, “under 
glass,” as it were, substantially to abbreviate it. 
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One would say that involved further sacrifice 
of its communal value. What college man would 
willingly erase from his experience or his mem- 
ory any part of his four years of college life? 
What a Land of Beulah, in the neighborhood of 
Delectable Mountains, with the Celestial City in 
the blue distance, to the eye of imagination if not 
of sense, the campus and its environs were! What 
friends has he made in any subsequent four years 
adequately comparable to those who in virtue of 
life in common appreciably shared his interests, his 
thoughts, his aspirations, his “views” of “life and 
art,” of right and wrong, of love and duty, of 
God, freedom and immortality? A convent life, 
truly, with conventual eccentricities of both specu- 
lation and conduct, though with its deeper belief 
as yet unchallenged and, “lying at anchor in the 
stream of time,” as Carlyle said of Oxford, a life 
provincial intrinsically as well as by contrast with 
the world outside, which could be faced when en- 
countered but clearly could wait; in the formative 
years of adolescence there might be worse prepa- 
ration for it. And there were none too many 
years. The romance with which they were im- 
pregnated would evaporate quickly enough in 
later conflict with the realism without. Letters 
had perhaps a disproportionate share in the pro- 
duction of its atmosphere but they were Jittere 
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humaniores, and it was atmosphere as such aside 
from its clemency that counted. How abridge 
those years and still secure in its fullness the sal- 
utary saturation of their romantic ambiance, en- 
compassing the work and play of a period so 
plainly “in the world but not of it?” It was in 
order to “surmount the first difficulties of life” 
that Maurice de Guérin’s Centaur, as translated 
by Arnold, declared “we leave our caverns later 
than you your cradles,” since “we have a doctrine 
that the early days of existence should be kept 
apart and enshrouded, as days filled with the 
presence of the gods.” And if, in opposition to 
Sherman’s idea of prolonging the traditionally in- 
fluenced childhood of the individual in order to 
shorten, in the interest of civilization, the child- 
hood of communities, this period is to be short- 
ened, the adult stock of sentiment at least, of the 
ripeness of nature acquired only through a period 
protracted enough to permit growth to be gradual, 
is likely to be more than proportionally curtailed. 

“Take your last look at the sun,” Horace Gree- 
ley counselled a departing friend bound for the 
shores of our ancestral home, “they’ve only a tur- 
nip over there.” Once outside the enchanted gar- 
den the graduate may return at intervals to be 
sentimentally resteeped in its sunshine, but also to 
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be looked upon by its denizens with a certain com- 
passion as one essentially aloof, 


“Tendentemque manus ripae ulterioris amore.” 


In the helter skelter of “the wide world” yester- 
day’s graduate, if he is to discover traces of its 
“prophetic soul dreaming on things to come,” or 
indeed recognize it “if haply he may feel after it 
and find it,” will desperately need the clue of his 
cultural background. Confronted with the world’s 
appalling miscellaneity he must, like Christian in 
the Town of Vanity, exchange the guidance of 
Faithful for the comradeship of Hopeful, and in 
lieu of conformity content himself with stand- 
ardization—the pressure of an outer force replac- 
ing an inner urge. Even so it will be the stand- 
ardization of materialism—of which our New 
York Choate pithily remarked New York was a 
“maelstrom.” Other than material he will find 
few standards very rigorously applied at the pres- 
ent time, not enough to make a milieu of the 
maelstrom. He will find, instead just now, the 
pertinence of standards even to the external or- 
ganization of life desultorily disputed. 

In the educational world, too, their place is 
tendentiously contested. Recalling the boast of a 
French Minister of Public Instruction, Arnold ob- 
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served: “I have never been able to see that it was 
in itself so very lamentable a thing that all these 
French boys should be saying the same lesson at 
the same time. Everything surely depends upon 
what the lesson was.”? It was in any case a lesson 
in uniformity imposed, not conformity cultivated. 
But a French school is not an American college. 
And a certain uniformity rather than the unity in 
variety connoted by conformity, and proper to a 
community with the communal traits that charac- 
terize college life, is what shortening the college 
course is likely to secure by eliminating the drones 
and dullards who retard the procession and forcing 
the pace of “the gifted scholars” who lead it. 
Plenty of youths profit by what they get at college 
without becoming scholars in the process. Doubt- 
less, like standardization, conformity may con- 
ceivably lose its vitality in becoming perfunctory. 
But at present, surely it is the dread of it that is 
perfunctory, and wherever merely average stand- 
ards are in disfavor conformity should certainly 
tend to ameliorate the average man, and human- 
ize “the gifted scholar”’—often, like Holmes’s 
Gifted Hopkins, in much need of humaniza- 
tion. The expert has been described as “one who 
knows nothing else,” and we have had a great ob- 
ject lesson in recent years of the defects of enroll- 
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ing human material too exclusively under the 
banner of “efficiency.” 

The average man Arnold regarded with a dis- 
favor expressed with the emphasis of italics. He 
viewed him as a fixed type and desired the rem- 
nant to increase and dethrone him before he be- 
came too solidly settled in despotic control of the 
children of light. His dread of Americanization 
was based on what he considered our exaltation of 
this type. But his notion of the type did not at all 
match ours. We do not in the least regard it as 
fixed. “The average man is too much a religion 
there,” he says of America, “his performance is 
unduly magnified, his shortcomings are not duly 
seen and admitted.” Such treatment might well 
make him complacent, if personal complacence 
were not one of the états d’a4me that almost uni- 
versally we particularly disapprove. Opinions may 
differ among ourselves, but as a rule, I fancy, we 
do not think this misfortune has befallen him. He 
would not be “a religion” with us if we did think 
so. At any rate we ourselves should not be com- 
placent enough to select the occasion of a gift by 
an average English man of a memorial window to 
an American church as a hopeful opportunity for 
convincing him of the desirability of abating his 
species. 
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For instance, I am instinctively taking for 
granted that the address at the unveiling of the 
gift in question—from “G. W. Childs, obituary 
poet” as Te Sun newspaper used to describe him 
by way of precisely not unduly magnifying his 
importance—was addressed to the average man; 
and in England, of course, such would not have 
been the case. The “aristocratic principle” there 
has no doubt worked wonders for the aristocracy, 
but for the country as a whole it has secured that 
fixity of type to which it is a cardinal principle 
with us to prefer elasticity. Among us a public 
address, even conceivably an address on Milton, 
unless too “literary,” and even directed against, 
would be addressed to, the average man, the rea- 
son being that we conceive of him quite differently 
—not “religiously” exactly, but as a human or- 
ganism rather than as one of “the lower forms of 
life.’ And if we are to gain in distinction our 
democracy shuts us up to continuing so to consider 
him, and—so far as we are not fairly safe in leav- 
ing the business in his very capable hands “for 
the long pull”—to consider his amelioration and 
not in the least his extinction. Besides who and 
what are “we,” and how far removed from him? 
If at all, not in fundamental sympathy, and not 
enough in differentiation to be justified in “work- 
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ing on,” save as through, him. If we don’t like 
him, he or ourselves must become more likable— 
as to which in many cases probably he could “give 
us points.” In any event his fancied “superior” 
should not earn his dislike, since whether or no 
he is a religion with us, the fact is not to be ob- 
scured that he is the backbone of the country. 
Such an attitude is as pertinent to the commu- 
nity of college life—where the “superior” must 
tend to develop the equally unhappy “sizar” frame 
of mind—as to the world without. These things 
with us go very deep, and neglect to take account 
of them must handicap pursuit of the “finer is- 
sues.” Carlyle’s derision of democracy expressed 
in the ejaculation: “Any man equal to any other 
man! Quashee nigger equal to Socrates, Judas 
Iscariot to Jesus Christ!” does not seem to us very 
cogent. The educational ideal aims at equaliza- 
tion of inequalities that are not burlesque but 
commensurable (to borrow Professor Guérard’s 
happy suggestion). Dullards and drones are not 
altogether defectives and, whatever changes in the 
interest of the “gifted scholar” they indicate in 
the college curriculum, are not inapt material for 
the insensible, which are largely the civilizing, in- 
fluences of college life. To such influences, and 
especially to the principle of conformity, surely 
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one of the most signally civilizing of them, the 
“sifted scholar” himself may often advanta- 
geously be “exposed.” In this particular respect, 
as well as in ministering to “college spirit,” the 
increase of the college’s social activities must have 
a marked cultural effect. But it is most of all the 
deeper currents of college life that count in the 
creation of its civilizing atmosphere. These are 
what make it the poetic period of life—the period 
of life in common, the “common lot” for those 
who have lived it. “The grand power of poetry,” 
says Arnold, “is its interpretative power . . . the 
power of so dealing with things as to awaken in us 
a wonderfully full, new and intimate sense of 
them and of our relations with them.” And in 
some degree great or little, and in some manner 
obvious or obscure, the poetry of college life does 
awaken in those who are brought into contact with 
it this sense and its associated sentiment. 

Once awakened, can it be doubted that this sense 
and this sentiment, underlying the prose of mate- 
rial accumulations, often survive the attrition of 
later existence? Every commencement season as 
it returns affords increasingly cordial and country- 
wide confirmation of their vitality, in the renewal 
of memories still vivid centering around the time 
and place of a life intimately as well as openly 
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connected with the civilizing force of cultivation 
in common, of reciprocal relations and shared in- 
terests. The college, in fine, counts for culture, 
for training, for the knowledge that is power and 
the discipline that is control, but it counts for these 
as a community rather than as a centre. Such ad- 
justment of interstitial intricacies as experience 
and expertness may dictate (plainly not to be 
judged by the detached and distant dweller amid 
extra-mural chaos) will hardly risk compromise 
of this its constituting characteristic—immemorial 
and unique, a point of stability in a whirling world, 
and a point from which the radiation is as benign 
as it is extensive. What wonder that it arouses 
the benevolent cupidity of the capitalist, the so- 
cialist, the sciolist, and the state, all eager to get 
their hands on its direction and divert its agencies 
into channels contributing to the ascendancy of 
their own virtues! For it is in itself, with its in- 
terdependent yet elastic community relations, and 
so far as it goes, a microcosmic adumbration of 
George Sand’s “ideal life as we shall one day 
know it,” and points the way to a distinction to 
which not only is democracy confined but of which 
it is, here and thus, shown to be capable. 
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GENERAL 


Next to formal education the practical agency 
on which our social forces have to rely in the 
achievement of such democratic distinction as des- 
tiny reserves for us is surely the popular culture 
that already distinguishes us. Of this agency the 
essential reliance, no doubt, is formal education 
itself. At the same time in just this respect we 
cannot fail to recognize at the outset that once in 
the world without, the gates of the college closed 
behind him, the graduate of today finds himself 
confronted by a different prospect and charged 
with a different rdle from his predecessor’s in a 
not too remote past. The difference is largely 
due to the difference in himself. His own contri- 
bution to popular culture, formerly notable as dis- 
tributing in different communities the influence 
proceeding from his formal education, has dimin- 
ished commensurately with the changing character 
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of this education. He can no longer transmit, not 
having enjoyed them, the advantages of a con- 
forming culture, nor in many cases those of a hu- 
mane one, his own having been otherwise special- 
ized. The formal “element” with which he di- 
versifies society in general is enfeebled through 
its own preliminary diversification. Moreover 
graduate “group” development makes this element 
count more as diversified mass and less as collec- 
tive élite. The different groups being purely for- 
mal in organization and adventitious in origin, 
each continues into social life not so much “col- 
lege” and its connotations as its own particular col- 
lege affinities. The effect of this, so far as the 
individual graduate’s development is concerned, 
is emphasized, thus, by his neglect to follow the 
advice given him long ago by Mr. E. S. Martin: 
“Young man, when you get out of college, get 
way out.” And, so far as society at large is con- 
cerned, his own particular enrollment, being less 
of the “group” than of the “set” order, has an 
anti-social effect. The main service of the clique 
is to caricature the class as a social factor. It is 
more personal and more persistent than the social 
relations in general. In lieu of being absorbed in- 
discriminately into the community there to count 
individually as widespread cultural leaven, the 
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graduate often continues his early associations so 
narrowly that, as has been remarked, his pall- 
bearers are apt to be chosen from his boyhood 
schoolmates. He particularly carries his associa- 
tions into the college and university clubs, the mul- 
tiplication of which keeps pace with the growth of 
cities, and which, at least in the larger cities, foster 
rather than modify this separatist tendency, with 
the natural result of enfeebling any communal 
influence the college element may have as an élite 
by prolonging its internal diversification. 

The graduate element’s “mass” diversification 
of society, and the arrested-development charac- 
ter of its own “group” expansion, are evidently 
natural and doubtless more or less necessary con- 
sequences of increasing numbers. And in the mat- 
ter of popular culture, they are doubtless small 
factors compared with the fundamental change 
that has taken place in the character of the grad- 
uate element itself, owing, as I say, to its own pre- 
liminary variation and consequently altering the 
nature of its social contribution. Logically this 
must have less force than in days when the col- 
legiate body was more unified by a simpler cur- 
riculum. But it also has less quality because of 
the difference in kind. Vocational having so con- 
siderably superseded cultural development dur- 
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ing the years of his “preparation for life, what 
the college man in an increasing number of cases 
is prepared for when he crosses the threshold of 
society at large is to accept rather than ameliorate 
what he finds. His sheaves are those of which 
society already has a surfeit. His activities are 
concerned in “speeding up” his own assimilation 
to it, and in no wise involve the exertion of any 
influence—certainly not the “cultural” one from 
which his “vocational” training may have excluded 
him. Perhaps he is in consequence more modest 
—today, it is true, rather a distinction in itself— 
than he used to be when Horace Greeley prayed: 
“Of all horned cattle deliver me from college 
graduates.” Any missionary sense with its asso- 
ciated visionary superiorities must long before 
have evaporated—though replaced, perhaps, by a 
quiet confidence as the “vocations” stretch out wel- 
coming hands, or grasping tentacles, for him as 
already measured if not yet fitted for his slot in 
the machinery of the practical. But with what- 
ever compensation there may be for it, the fact 
seems to be that the old “college man,” as such, 
has in considerable measure disappeared, having 
been preliminarily snowed under in his collegiate 
retreat by the invasion of the world. 

To this invasion he himself could but be hos- 
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pitably inclined. Their sudden introduction to the 
world, whatever it might prove, must have aroused 
in our First Parents an interest enabling them to 
view with a backward glance of ironic equanimity 
the Flaming Sword that forbade their return to 
Paradise. And most high-spirited and self-re- 
liant lads must have been dazzled by the pros- 
pect of having the world brought to them and all 
the kingdoms of the earth as it were handed to 
them at once by the famous forward-looking elec- 
tive system. How continue without restiveness to 
follow prescription apparently based on pure 
precedent and closed to “new ideas,” any ideas, 
evolved or entertained in the emancipated exter- 
nal environment? However complacent trustees 
and faculties might feel, they could not continue 
indefinitely to protect formal education from this 
contagion—to say nothing of being by no means 
immune themselves. In many cases, doubtless, 
they had themselves been insufficiently inoculated 
with the virus of “turning life into truth” off- 
hand to protect them from severe attacks of the 
malady. In others a low power of resistance owing 
to undeveloped muscles, or a temperamental pref- 
erence for the fluid rather than the formal in the 
matter of truth itself, would tend naturally to 
render them peculiarly susceptible to the tenden- 
cies of the times. 
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It is of course ultimately to these tendencies 
that the submersion of “the college man” as such 
is, together with much else, to be ascribed. Trans- 
formed himself he no longer counts in the old 
way or to the same extent in sifting these ten- 
dencies and conserving those that secure quality 
and thus make for distinction. And no longer hav- 
ing the same equipment as his fellows, the same 
tastes or the same standards, and consequently no 
longer affecting in the same way the public of 
which he forms a part, he no longer contributes 
to any conjoint class influence, but must function 
individually. There is no way to avoid recogni- 
tion of the fact nor, I should think, to avoid de- 
ploring it in the interest of democratic distinction. 
How attain “class” without classes? But as re- 
gards “class” there are classes and classes; and in 
this case, one must immediately add, classes as 
well as “class,” the criterion being educational, 
have nothing to do with the idea of “‘caste”—save 
pointedly to exclude it. The élite in a democracy 
is not the delimited but the developed, not the dec- 
orative but the structural element, adapted to func- 
tion by design, as the architects say, and function- 
ing organically, not as decoration. Its composition 
and alignment are neither arbitrary nor fixed. It is 
the natural and elastic result of political and social 
equality culminating in the educated classes. The 
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sanctions of an educated, are not those of a political 
class. Politically and socially democracy institu- 
tionally inhibits classes as antagonistic to self-re- 
spect, emancipation and advancement. To counter- 
act the natural tendency of mankind to establish 
as privilege the inequalities of hazard, habit and 
force, it sets up the ideal of equality and to make 
it effective is obliged to protect it. But to ra- 
tionalize and discipline and direct man’s natural 
impulse for expansion it opens to all comers a field 
for the exercise of energy in which knowledge is 
power and its élite are exemplars. The educated 
classes are, indeed, our proper “remnant”—of 
which it is the justifying character that it is con- 
stantly enlarging its confines in the direction of 
ceasing to be one. Its confines have no barriers. 
It does not repel invaders but recruits accessions. 
Democratic polity and society insist that these ac- 
cessions shall be constant and numerous, without 
limit of range or restriction of growth—and tax 
themselves willingly and heavily to achieve this 
result. 

But in this state of becoming, instead of mere 
being, the élite’s existence itself, not to speak of 
its value, depends upon conserving its standards. 
Otherwise it must modify its own character 
through assimilation to what it should affect— 
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namely, in our case, the miscellaneous mobile mass 
of the less differentiated and more standardless 
but nevertheless intensively active intelligence be- 
yond. its borders but at its doors. Merged with, 
or apart from, the formally educated contingent 
of the universities, the “college man” formerly 
ranked with that contingent and with the learned, 
literary and esthetic professions, as a social ele- 
ment and a civilizing factor, with a place of his 
own and in virtue of his character and equipment. 
Today business has very considerably absorbed 
him, which is not surprising, considering the ex- 
tent to which the curriculums had particularly pre- 
pared him for it, and the present tendency of busi- 
ness to absorb everyone—not to say everything— 
including the university as well as the college 
product and, generally, professional as well as lay 
activities. And much to the advantage of busi- 
ness, it should be noted, both technical and cul- 
tural. Culturally, the technically amateur element 
was apparently just what business needed. 
Consider, for example, what it owes to the bond 
salesman of the new order, whose “choice” of 
“business” as a life occupation figures so largely 
in graduation statistics—fifty-seven to one of “the 
ministry,” according to a recent list of one of 
our smaller colleges, once perhaps over-addicted 
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to the ministry as far as the ministry’s own inter- 
ests were concerned; many candidates being no 
doubt later successful in saving themselves but 
finding especially numerous the others whom they 
“could not save.” The only way to put money in 
one’s purse being, practically, to put in some one 
else’s (of course for value received), how much 
more profitable business must find it to employ 
agents who bring a certain cultural equipment to 
its aid in accomplishing this. Doubtless the vic- 
tim, too, prefers to be cooked with the sauce of 
culture—a confection not altogether escapable 
even in the most rigidly “vocational” viands of the 
college “commons” diet. Even if resolute enough 
to escape with merely the forfeit of his time he 
must still compassionate the fellow sufferer in a 
disagreeable but inexorable experience, driven by 
necessity to bore but no longer trained to bully 
him. 

He must however wonder what his persecu- 
tor’s previous four years of preparation have done 
for him in the way of exalting his ambition, ex- 
panding his outlook or concentrating his purpose 
in life, provided these things have been in any 
wise concerned with that part of life which is none 
the less real for not being material. Perhaps they 
have not been. Perhaps it is mainly the material 
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world rather than real life that has invaded col- 
lege with what Renan calls “the narrow judg- 
ments of the frivolous man,” readjusting the old 
relations between work and play and not only in- 
creasing the proportion of leisure among many, 
but making leisure desultory rather than reflec- 
tive. Many of the bond salesmen are said to con- 
sider their occupation as but a temporary expedient 
enabling them to prolong the period of indecision 
by providing them with time and means for “look- 
ing around.” New York is a great place for look- 
ing around. And for developing meanwhile 
“tastes,” so-called, in excess of one’s ability to 
satisfy them—at one’s own expense. There is 
business elsewhere but none so splendid, multi- 
farious and bewildering. One divines that the 
graduate, whose previous four years of thinking 
without developing any “purposive” inclination 
may easily be mystifying to the outsider, may 
easily linger undecided among metropolitan 
“choices”; so long indeed as to make his final 
decision in favor of continuing his experiment in- 
definitely not mystifying at all. 

Indeed, it is but a dilettante affectation to as- 
sume that business has no becoming attractions for 
the graduate. To begin with, even “strictly busi- 
ness” considerations are legitimized by the increase 
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in both volume and variety of the opportunities 
_ which our development of mercantile into indus- 
trial business affords. “America is Opportunity” 
according to Emerson, and since Emerson’s day 
business has become an avenue to distinction he 
was far from foreseeing. Perhaps indirectly pre- 
pared for this career, so far as having been pre- 
pared for no other even in these vocational days, 
the graduate may find within himself an instinc- 
tive affinity for it—as boys, otherwise “rootless 
and footless” used to go to sea, and, in early days, 
come back captains at 21. And becoming a true 
“captain of industry” is far more frequent than 
in Carlyle’s time. In an industrial age, making 
business the great practical business of life be- 
comes a bourgeois ideal as well as practice; and 
the philistinism of its material side has, within 
the past half century been increasingly infiltrated 
with an element of popular (as well as, in cases, 
professional) culture to which it largely owes its 
own conspicuous melioration. Half the directo- 
rates are college men. Half the dollar-a-day men 
who came to the surface during the great war as 
their juniors went to the front, and rendered 
equally indispensable service, were college men. 
The drift of philanthropic wealth towards patron- 
age of the arts is doubtless due to the large propor- 
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tion of college men within its ranks or among its 
trusted counsellors. A career that, successfully 
pursued, shows such cultural results, to say noth- 
ing of the value of its technical training indirectly 
to the community at large as well as directly to 
the individual immediately concerned, has a good 
deal to say for itself. Opening before eager and 
enterprising youth, whether well or ill educated 
preliminarily, it can hardly avoid being itself edu- 
cative in a high degree. 

And ever since it has been possible with us to 
carry our necessarily prevailing interest in busi- 
ness far enough to amass large fortunes, there has 
been a romantic, even an artistic interest subserved 
all along the course of their acquisition. Money- 
getting, from a matter of economic routine neces- 
sary to independence, has become today what we 
are so fond of calling—in any perilous proceeding, 
from a love affair to crossing the street—an adven- 
ture; less a means, that is, than an end in itself. 
Business in an industrial age is really the “drama” 
of the day, the warfare of a time of peace as 
notably as the sinews of war itself. It is easy to 
see how it should appeal to “forward-looking” 
youth with more imagination than ideality, more 
appetite than palate, more talent than taste, who 
are more militant than sensitive, more unstable 
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than humdrum and, above all at the present time, 
too avid of excitement even to consider the coun- 
sel: “Safety first”—or to foresee the fate awaiting 
so many of them in this modern arena, and sum- 
marized in the old gladiatorial salute of those 
about to die. Business training, too, must exercise 
a highly educative function in developing the mind 
by training the judgment to balance the adven- 
turous instinct so important to curb, though so es- 
sential to possess in view of the risk involved in 
avoiding risks. To his friend Hennessey asking 
if he thought a certain candidate for election had 
“a chance,” Mr. Dooley returned briefly, “Did he 
ever take one?” 

Mr. A. D. Noyes, writing of one of our fore- 
most “plutocrats” recently deceased, speaks of the 
changes that our tradition concerning great for- 
tunes has undergone. The accumulation of these, 
dating from the Civil War period, was not at the 
outset invariably irreproachable, which doubtless 
augmented the general hope entertained on gen- 
eral economic grounds that, inherited, they would 
be early dissipated. “ ‘Shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves 
in three generations,’ ”’ says Mr. Noyes, was the 
homily of popular preachers and orators, con- 
juring the fear and prospect of an hereditary aris- 
tocracy of wealth. If ever the rule, however, this 
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soon proved largely exceptional and large for- 
tunes frequently held together and, greatly in- 
creased in size, are still spectacular even in the 
midst of the general increase of wealth. But many 
of them, whether hereditary or acquired, have 
been distributed instead of dissipated, and others 
continuingly administered in the general interest. 
This last is the special point that Mr. Noyes makes. 
“In the America of today,” he says, “a noteworthy 
social phenomenon has been the education of the 
sons of very wealthy men not only to conduct the 
father’s business after him but to see to it that the 
accruing wealth should be rightly disbursed or 
distributed for public and philanthropic purposes” 
(my italics). And he adds to his statistically elo- 
quent sketch of his particular subject: “Such a ca- 
reer for an inheritor of great wealth is rapidly 
coming to be the rule and not the exception in the 
United States.” 

Beneficent or not, however, inherited or not, 
an “aristocracy of wealth” is in this country in the 
wider social sense an alien conception. Whatever 
grounds there may be for casuistry to call us a 
plutocracy, they are strictly political and concern 
the political exercise of the power that undeniably 
wealth possesses. If a problem, it is one that de- 
mocracvy must deal with—in our case on consti- 
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tutional lines and without institutional experimen- 
tation. Socially considered, Mr. Belloc in “The 
Contrast” discriminatingly ‘elaborates in several 
pages of pithy explanation for the benefit of Eu- 
ropeans, a view of the status of wealth among us 
which those Americans who do not suffer philis- 
tines gladly would do well to ponder. The general 
tenor of his analysis may be gathered from a few 
sample sentences: “To transfer admiration from 
the thing possessed to its possessor; to conceive 
that the mere possession of material wealth makes 
of its possessor a proper object of worship; to feel 
abject before another who is wealthier—such emo- 
tions do not so much as enter the American mind. 
To say to himself ‘That man is an owner of great 
wealth; therefore I fespect him as I would re- 
spect a great poet or a great soldier’ is impossible 
to an American. In Europe this mood of Mam- 
mon is never absent. Mammon is not the passion 
for getting money, nor the desire for what money 
can buy; still less is it the envy of those who have 
more money than oneself. It is the transference 
to the wealthy man of qualities not present in him 
and suggested only by the fact that he is wealthy. 
It is expressed in the feeling of genuine respect 
for a rich man and genuine contempt for a poor 
one... . Mammon does not appear with the 
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Americans in gesture, or tone of speech or glance, 
nor in any of those things which betray deference 
of the soul. I, at least, have never seen those 
glances, or gestures, or heard those tones in Amer- 
ica. With us they are universal.” 

On the whole, in many cases the graduate 
might do worse than begin his adventure in the 
world by aiding in the widespread distribution of 
sound, gilt-edged securities that for centuries have 
never failed to pay coupons or dividends, and con- 
tributing later to our popular culture by extend- 
ing his own education. He might, for example, 
drop into the disproportionately growing graduate 
contingent composed, as so often complained by 
professional educators, of former students who 
frankly do not go to college to study, and who at 
the close of the course leave the “classic halls” 
that now so little “classicize,” in the spirit of the 
“amateur casual” who, when the lecturer on the 
Minor Prophets had finally got so far as to ask, 
“And what place shall we assign to Hosea?” 
arose saying, ““You may give him my place. I’m 
going home.” Many of these graduates have very 
attractive homes to go to—and remain in. But 
they themselves, however socially decorative, 
would take a humorous view of the duty of dif- 
ferentiating society at large by contributing an or- 
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ganic “group” of cultural importance to its intel- 
lectual activities. They conceive the élite quite 
differently; and to consider it as composed of 
“sociological units” possessed of a common cul- 
tural heritage and a fundamentally uniform cul- 
tural equipment, units in wide distribution yet 
unitedly radiating an organic influence substantial 
enough to secure distinction by distinguishing dif- 
ferentiation from miscellaneity, would seem to 
them a pedantic exercise in polysyllabic jargon. I 
confess it has a little that sound, but it describes an 
element of our élite that used to exist and that was 
particularly useful through conserving its quality. 
An élite that in extending its borders lowers its 
level to that extent compromises its character. In 
a democracy, however, its character is comparative 
and not fixed, and the “mass” from which an élite 
is “chosen” may be said to “elect” rather than en- 
dure it, with corresponding élite modifications— 
a circumstance intimately relevant to democratic 
distinction and containing for such distinction in 
our case the promise of a development the pros- 
pect of which is plain enough to justify the most 
honorable of satisfactions. It is true that most 
variants of the old graduate type, the serious as 
well as the slight, count but as one more factor in 
the diminution of its old social rdle. The fact of 
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the diminution is hardly contestable and the public 
is the loser in so far as an élite element—“chosen” 
among the “many called”—tends to popularize 
ideals of excellence in any field. 

But in any field where connoisseurship is called 
for, the professional, himself realizing general 
ideals, also sets formal standards for the amateur, 
who must at least learn what he has to teach. And 
in the present stage, or phase, of our educational 
evolution there have been two striking profes- 
sional developments which may very well be con- 
sidered adequate compensation for the particular 
social loss in question, which, in any case, are 
greatly minimizing it, and which are no doubt in- 
cidents of readjustment to the prodigious growth 
of our public itself. This growth, it may fairly be 
argued, has been too vast as well as too rapid for 
the cultural agency of formal education to em- 
brace, keeping pace the while with its own im- 
perative needs and their imperious urgencies. 
And if the graduate contingent, owing to the in- 
evitable transformation of the collegian, counts 
less than formerly as an educated class counts in 
the “humanization” of man in society, if it is less 
able, when once brought into the larger social re- 
lations, to act both as leaven to their expansion and 
as control of their extravagance, less willing to 
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provide stimulus by its example and restraint by 
its standards, its own former function may never- 
theless be said logically to have devolved in large 
part upon other agencies. 

One of these has been the rise, development and 
extension of the universities, providing a post-grad- 
uate contingent that has added an educated class 
far excelling the graduate in the several branches 
of its own education, and extending the democratic 
élite in various directions, all serious, none slight, 
and many serving directly the cause of popular 
culture by reducing to a minimum its tendency to 
superficiality. The post-graduate has, to be sure, 
“specialized” even more radically than the grad- 
uate and with the usual advantages of “intensive,” 
would naturally even more forego those of gen- 
eral, culture. As a specialist, too, he is instinc- 
tively more open to the seductions of science, 
which by definition is devoted to the bird-in-the- 
hand of exact knowledge more definitely than to 
the potential two-in-the-bush of its traditionary 
cultural accompaniment. Temperamentally he is 
better calculated, so to say, for the chemical than 
for the classic, more particularly just now that 
chemistry is so much to the fore as, at one end of 
its wide range, to beautify the apparel of half the 
population, and, at the other, to lead research into 
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the secrets of the universe and perhaps to deter- 
mine the world’s choice between peace and ex- 
termination. The post-graduate in general, rather 
than, like the graduates of old, personally modi- 
fying the environment by passive penetration, has 
perhaps extended the professorate. 

But if his individual social influence has been 
thus narrowed, the influence of the extended pro- 
fessorate as a whole has become a wide-spread and 
powerful social force. Perhaps by being “in but 
not of” the larger community the professor has 
acted upon it on the whole more advantageously, 
difficult as it has now and then been felt by the 
community thoroughly to assimilate a type whose 
affinities sometimes seem rather to associate it with 
Thackeray’s “priests and women” and thus exhibit 
to the rest of us “something afar from the field 
of our sorrow.” But the professorate’s frequent 
extra-mural activity has been of the most marked 
cultural service. Its lecturers have widened the 
field of the lyceum and have raised the general 
level to which it had declined, in days succeeding 
its period of greatest distinction, by rendering it 
educative instead of merely, or mainly, entertain- 
ing. In any case the impressive corporate addi- 
tion to the body of the true democratic élite is 
itself a distinction for a democracy to have devel- 
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oped, aside from the specific distinction conferred 
upon the country by the high level of its own di- 
rect contributions to both our letters and our learn- 
ing. Much oftener than of yore, our scholarship 
surmounts the formidable barrier of “American 
spelling” and “gets a hand” from, to quote Glad- 
stone’s phrase, “kin beyond sea.” 

In the second place, aside from a continuing 
codperation in the university extension movement 
which it has rendered possible and made both au- 
thoritative and popular among us, and which has 
indirectly stimulated as well as directly satisfied 
the country-wide thirst for information by the pro- 
duction singly and in series of books on all cognate 
subjects—furnishing formal education with an im- 
pressive collateral literature—the professorate has, 
outside the normal schools, signally served this 
education by teaching the teachers of the country. 
Half the students of the populous summer schools 
are teachers. Manifestly these teachers are stu- 
dents who study; otherwise they would spend their 
vacation more profitably or more pleasantly than 
- where there is nothing else to do. A hundred 
and fifty thousand men and women therefore not 
only presumably provide “more and_ better” 
teaching annually for a veritable host of youth, 
but since they doubtless pursue other branches 
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than pedagogy make solid gains themselves in cul- 
tural acquisition. Then there are the other hun- 
dred and fifty thousand who employ their leisure 
less professionally and add their numbers to the 
army of those who justify the Times—which, as 
is also noteworthy, follows the entire educational 
movement closely and illuminatingly—in observ- 
ing: “Adult education continued is the new gospel 
of modern life.” I should imagine that it might 
have added, “of American modern life in par- 
ticular.” 

It is this gospel which more even than the ex- 
tension of the élite—the ranks of which, indeed, 
are recruited by its results—may be trusted to dis- 
prove the assumed incongruity between democracy 
and distinction by allying maturity with adoles- 
cence in the work of developing democratic dis- 
tinction; the order of distinction that by popu- 
larizing aristocratic virtues tends to endue a nation 
with the qualities of a class divested of caste de- 
fects. That at any rate is the ideal to which we 
are committed by our history, our traditions, our 
character and our intelligence. It is accordingly 
the most reasonable that we can cultivate. The 
pragmatist must approve it as the most likely to 
work. And even the cynic confining his inter- 
est to phenomena and incurious of the principles 
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that underlie them, idly viewing the process of 
the suns as destitute of any purpose, and deeming 
ideality irrealizable, must least undervalue the 
least visionary. Americans, I take it, have no 
need to have the utility of ideals in general com- 
mended to them, and that of popular culture par- 
ticularly chimes in with our habit of “living in the 
future” since only in the roseate future, of course, 
can it be realized with satisfactory fulness. Mean- 
time what we may realize is the current value of 
cherishing popular culture as an ideal rather than 
of leaving it to satisfy itself as an appetite. Com- 
prehending this ideal as vital to our distinction 
should aid in winning sympathy instead of pro- 
ducing scorn for imperfect realization, as well as 
in encouraging every effort for attainment—un- 
less based on the delusion of conceiving such at- 
tainment as “too easy.” 

The more we philosophize about the idea of 
popular culture, the better—however the new bo- 
hemia may withdraw its dainty proletarian skirts 
from contamination by the term itself, as express- 
ing a bourgeois conception. A necessary prelimi- 
nary to holding fast that which is good is to 
prove all things, and if we are to develop this 
particular thing in the degree demanded by the 
distinction it promises, we must bring intention to 
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bear and not rest content with trusting to the in- 
stinct for it which we seem to possess, and which 
is implicit in the democratic ideal. To develop it 
we need first of all to distinguish between the 
popularization of culture and its vulgarization. 
When we recognize generally that the former does 
not of necessity involve the latter we shall at least 
have conquered an initial difficulty. A certain de- 
gree of vulgarization is undoubtedly a normal in- 
cident of making culture popular. We are at pres- 
ent surrounded by evidence of the fact in all fields 
and in each profession. But if normal it is to that 
extent encouraging, and if an incident it is not a 
culmination. No longer in the stage of experiment 
politically, the momentum of our practical success 
in this respect perhaps leads us often either to rest 
in satisfied contemplation of our signal demon- 
stration of the practicability of democracy, or else 
to view its associated defects as inherent, to be 
borne rather than boasted of, but on the whole 
preferable to those of any outmoded system. Of 
course we have also a sceptical conservative con- 
tingent, radically devoted to the “aristocratic prin- 
ciple,” academic in temperament and particularly 
strong in speculation, as is natural in cases where 
there is more to say than to do—beyond what 
seems doing itself. 
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Observation of what is in this respect going on 
all around us makes it clear that if, though hav- 
ing achieved our political success, we are still con- 
ducting an experiment in its cultural justification, 
the experiment has so far justified reasonable ex- 
pectations. The progress it has made since the 
days when our social evolution discouraged the 
earlier appreciation of De Tocqueville has been 
marked even if it is still in a stage that promises 
more than it has realized. That in itself is not a 
depressing condition, and the civilization it con- 
notes, with its freedom from the phenomena of 
decay, is a pleasant environment to live in. It has 
more seductions today than when Emerson tartly 
observed that “those who prefer London or Paris 
to America may be spared to return to those capi- 
tals.” Besides, such are present travel facilities, 
our hedonists whom “castles and cathedrals” at- 
tract more than “comfort and oysters” may return 
thither but don’t have to stay. Circumstance more 
than affinity exiles a larger proportion of our 
present expatriates. The promise of our cultural 
progress is bright for, especially, the reason that 
it has broadened its basis. “The essence of democ- 
racy is confidence in innate tendencies” says a pene- 
trating and elevated essayist, Mr. Stephen Stan- 
ton, “greatness is largely fortuitous; the great 
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qualities themselves are universal and democratic, 
only the occasion is aristocratic.” Occasions are 
not to be controlled, but in the way of develop- 
ing those innate tendencies in which our democracy 
gives us confidence we may say that the formal 
addition of popular culture to formal education 
is the salient contribution of our time to the demo- 
cratic distinction no doubt obscured but not oblit- 
erated by current tendencies that are contagious 
rather than innate. 

It would be difficult rationally to disparage the 
cultural by-product of the informal education 
everywhere markedly in progress. From the higher 
grades where it shades into the formal to the va- 
rieties which triturate it with “entertainment,” or 
caricature it in their own advertising in the interest 
of the quantity production undeniably laudable— 
unless the raw is to be preferred to the half-baked 
as a basis for further differentiation—the country 
is fairly alive with the activity of cultural agen- 
cies. Long ago the country at large realized for 
itself the promise of Chicago to make culture hum 
when it got to it, as Chicago did in the memorable 
Fair of 93. On that occasion pink quite splen- 
didly succeeded in becoming purple, the installa- 
tion, to universal surprise, outshining the exhibits, 
and not only “started something” but set the pace 
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for it—as, still earlier, the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial had done in its day. The Government is a 
great educator, in research ds well as through ex- 
periment stations. ‘The Government,” says the 
Times, “is the greatest scientific agency in the 
world.” Appropriations for such purposes are ac- 
corded by Congress as readily as those for more 
immediately material ends and needs. The new 
librarians, from the Congressional down to the 
rural village’s, themselves more educated, every- 
where educate. The newspapers are a prodigious 
educational agency, and, though readers must do 
their own wholesale sifting, disseminate a vast 
amount of instruction, intelligently commented in 
significant detail, compared with which that of for- 
mer days seems curiously casual; and not only 
popularize enlightenment but furnish a forum for 
popular discussion as well. In addition they un- 
dertake educational enterprises of their own and 
have even boldly resurrected the lost art of ora- 
tory by stimulating school competitions—heedless 
of Carlyle’s warning: “Be not a stump orator thou 
brave young British man; at least if thou canst help 
it!” The publishers “encourage” literary produc- 
tion by prizes, and boards of editors sift and, as 
one of them expresses it, “socialize” the result in 
the interest of the reader, in spite of respecting the 
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while, as another promises, the reader’s own “sa- 
cred taste”—1in cases, doubtless, what is known as 
“quite a chore.” The Rockefeller and Carnegie, 
to say nothing of lesser, Foundations either “spe- 
cialize” in education or enumerate it among their 
chief benefactions conceived on lofty lines and 
carried out on a world-wide scale. 

Colonel Roosevelt, who liked things American 
enough to prefer them when procurable and who 
certainly would not have called anything “Amer- 
ican” save in kindness, called Chautauqua “the 
most American thing in America,” and the Cir- 
cle’s expansion of late years has been remarkable. 
Its last year’s programme, too, shows steady ad- 
vance in quality, suggestively coinciding with the 
greatly increased size of its public. The lyceum, 
lacking to be sure the Everetts, Emersons, Phil- 
lipses, Beechers and Chapins of a former era, has 
nevertheless experienced a noteworthy extension 
and, according to Mr. Gregory Mason, who has 
pursued it thither, into neighborhoods where its 
benefits are most needed. Educational institu- 
tions, public and private, are organized for the 
express and exclusive purpose of assimilating the 
immigrant—an enterprise truly redolent of the 
odor of sanctity. Other colleges have followed 
the example of Bryn Mawr and established sum- 
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mer schools for working women. The number 
of scientific museums has greatly increased and 
two-thirds of the States now possess one or more 
museums of art, some of which contain treasures 
of great beauty as well as price and rarity that 
teach distinction by example. And not content 
with this passive part of their mission the mu- 
seums are actively interested in varied community 
education, from lectures and concerts to codpera- 
tion with the department stores, which also, it is 
to be noted, find their account in following the 
“art movement” and contributing practically to 
popular culture. President De Forest, of the 
Metropolitan Museum, justly specifies the Mu- 
seum’s social as well as its educational activities. 
Nashville, more successful than Mahomet with the 
mountain, has a Parthenon of its own or, at least, 
a cement replica in architectural form and size of 
the original edifice; prized by all the tributary 
Vicinage with an enthusiasm that may ebb and flow 
but can hardly help developing into discrimina- 
tion. In spite of its postiche character one would 
like to have it as near at hand as, say, the doubt- 
less highly interesting Barnes Foundation. 

The vitaphone and radio, whatever their im- 
perfections as ersatz, unquestionably educate and, 
one would think, at worst provide pastime as 
solidly satisfactory as that to be had at half the 
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theatres. As do the movies, however they per- 
force leave the cultivation of taste to other agen- 
cies. Even the “comic strip’? (could one go be- 
yond that?) is not always “comic”; at least, one 
syndicate combines text and drawing in the incul- 
cation of historical data and patriotic sentiment. 
In brief the list is endless. The banquet is elabo- 
rate, the menu, though 4 la carte and not pre- 
scribed, is largely composed of predigested viands 
and the guests are innumerable. They at least 
will benefit even if the “cause” of distinction suf- 
fers occasionally from their repletion. To sup- 
pose that it does or will, however, is to believe 
that “adaptive purposive striving” on a large scale 
ought to be preceded by the differentiation which 
nothing can attain without initiative of its own. 
They may here and there exhibit an imperfect fa- 
miliarity with the conventional technic of the 
table, but perhaps that may fairly be deemed out- 
weighed by the undoubted fact that, with the ad- 
vance of the democratic spirit on every hand, there 
are all the time fewer folk in the galleries “‘watch- 
ing the animals feeding” with kindly curiosity or 
pained disgust. Superficiality is deplorable but 
there are more varieties of it than one, and surely 
of all of them the supercilious is the most super- 
ficial. 

No one would deny the essential contribution 
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to the value of this obviously democratic achieve- 
ment involved in the extension of our educational 
élite, which has, indeed, in synchronizing with it, 
so largely made popular culture possible. And in 
fostering it this extension has manifestly enhanced 
the quality as well as forwarded the spread of pop- 
ular culture by exemplifying its own standards. It 
has thus at least minimized the vulgarization that 
proverbially menaces such diffusion and in so do- 
ing has demonstrated the error of assuming vul- 
garization to be an inherent democratic defect. 
Undoubtedly in this respect the educational élite 
will always have its work cut out for it. Undoubt- 
edly its own extension must keep step with popu- 
lar culture by continuing to direct what it does so 
much to provide. But its own extension directly 
depends upon what it thus creates and conserves, 
which in its turn, and in the nature of things, will 
exact the satisfaction it has learned to expect— 
and in constantly increasing measure and stature 
as its power of appreciation and absorption in- 
creases. It is, indeed, this reciprocity between for- 
mal education and popular culture that character- 
izes the latter as a democratic achievement and 
gives it such a signal share in our contribution to 
civilization. This is the characteristic factor we 
furnish for the internal organization of life on a 
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scale that so far from being exemplified has not 
hitherto been contemplated. Our elementary lit- 
erary average, owing to our variegated popula- 
tion, may be elsewhere exceeded, and our cultural 
achievements elsewhere excelled, but our general 
culture is probably more general than elsewhere— 
general enough at all events to hold out the prom- 
ise both of becoming more so and at the same time 
rising to a higher level. If we have not yet devel- 
oped the finials we have in this way laid the foun- 
dations; if we have not even elaborated the plan 
we have originated the conception. 


II 
ESTHETIC 


No other evolutionary factor has the power 
of evocation possessed by the specific demand that 
elicits its supply, when it is a question of the con- 
scious forces. Practically considered, in the long 
run and on any scale adequate to the “quantity 
production” which in the intellectual sphere civ- 
ilization imperatively requires in order to render 
quality operative, neither the plastic artist, the 
musician, the poet nor the novelist is spontane- 
ously generated, any more than he can in any case 
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be self-developed. Supply is dependent on its 
complementary demand in the world of persons 
as in the world of things. Sound does not more 
need the ear nor color the eye in order to become 
sensation, than performance needs a public to rec- 
ognize its quality. And the more exacting the 
public the higher the quality will be, and the 
larger the exacting public the more general quali- 
fied performance will become. Manet’s dictum to 
the effect that art loses in depth what it gains in 
breadth assumes the extension of its practice into 
the ranks of the ignorant and the unappreciative. 
But with popular culture sufficiently extended, a 
cultivated public will make more rigorous exac- 
tions of the practitioner at the same time that it 
discourages the fatuity of the amateur. Is it to 
be doubted that, if as a people we were more cul- 
turally mature, we should be more serious? If 
we were more serious would not even our humor 
have more sentiment? If we felt more deeply 
would not our talent be more distinguished and 
its exercise result in a decenter drama, in fiction 
cleaner—to begin with the elementary—and, in 
the more advanced requisites, more solidly based 
on the marriage instead of the divorce pronounced 
by naturalism between reality and the ideal, more 
faithful to the “life” it now so often slanders 
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through predetermined pessimism or dilettante de- 
pravity? Would it not, in a word, be less imita- 
tive of its present model—as to which long ago 
Taine once wrote me: “Notre littérature contem- 
poraine nous diffame et nous calomnie”? Would 
not our art in general be a more genuinely native 
expression and less an echo of the extravagances 
of older societies better protected from their estab- 
lishment by being more solidly grounded in zs- 
thetic tradition and less inexpert even in excess? 
What vitalized the philosophy that formulated 
“The Rights of Man” in French and popularized 
it as a gospel was the humanity out of which it 
arose, and which it standardized by persisting in 
the equality that has ever since caused the title 
of despotism itself—even proletarian—to rest its 
claims on popularity, real or alleged. The rights 
of man, in a word, constitutionally guaranteed, po- 
litically regulated, and socially developed as in 
our own case, derive from the duties of society. 
His purely intellectual and zsthetic activities rest 
on a voluntary basis and create—or adopt—their 
own standards. They furnish the proper field, if 
any, for the application of the “aristocratic prin- 
ciple,” the field where it can justify its otherwise 
question-begeing etymology without—if wise— 
exercising its inherent tyranny, where expression 
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may be given every opportunity of exercise and 
excellence be determined by enlightenment guid- 
ing experiment by the lamp of experience. In 
polity, governmental and social, the tyranny of 
the aristocratic principle has been demonstrated to 
be intrinsic and inveterate. In science, letters and 
art, the principle is on its good behavior. Individ- 
ual man in his personal sphere and social relations 
is with us already essentially emancipated and be- 
yond its reach. Exercised in conformity with the 
popularizing “principle” of the democratic élite, 
its aid in conserving standards that are “‘durable 
rather than deciduous,” in Professor Whicher’s 
apt characterization, and preaching their utility to 
a reluctant age whose most promising feature is 
its instability, may indeed be welcomed as that of 
an ally. 

It will nevertheless bear watching. The ten- 
dency of the aristocratic principle is undoubtedly 
to develop in practice the aristocratic temper, and 
undoubtedly the “specialism? now so much in 
favor, including that of the educated contingent, 
itself endowed with its due quota of original sin, 
shows a susceptibility to this tendency. Occasion- 
ally one suspects it in his doctor, where it is venial, 
no doubt, considering the layman’s usually abysmal 
ignorance of even his own anatomy. The conde- 
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scension of the clergyman is often conspicuously 
struggling against it. The politician parades an 
illusory immunity to it. The academic artist often 
echoes the sentiments of the eminent painter and 
teacher wont to exclaim: “Art for the masses? 
Carrots for the masses!” The French common- 
place: “The true aristocracy is the aristocracy of 
talent” is not infrequently parroted by the untal- 
ented, and with us just now there is a marked dis- 
position not only to value talent exclusively as ex- 
cusing anything, but, searching for it in spite of 
great discouragements, to find it everywhere. Out- 
side of his specialty, too, the specialist is not al- 
ways of aristocratic strain, and therefore not to be 
trusted with so delicate an instrument as the 
principle, not being altogether familiar with its 
pertinent phenomena. He has, perhaps, in con- 
centrating had to make sacrifices, and these are 
extremely apt to be cultural. His general atti- 
tude, accordingly, is in danger of resembling that 
of the “hard-boiled” toward the “half-baked”— 
meaning the rest of the world; the variety of in- 
genuousness, at present piquantly common, which 
consists in condemning in others the faults we un- 
consciously exhibit ourselves. 

In the—extremely cultural—matter of diction 
there is no speech nor language where the voice of 
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the vulgarian is not heard, contending with the 
voice of the heavens and the handiwork of the fir- 
manent and needing the modification and modula- 
tion of culture. But language, one fears, must 
largely be left to itself and the experts, though 
linguistic experts are conspicuous among doctors 
who disagree, and though it is of course one of the 
mediums of expression in which the tendency to 
vulgarization that menaces popular culture most 
subtly shows itself. In language the standard is 
constantly shifting because language itself is con- 
stantly growing, and because its way of growing is 
very considerably through the invasion of formal 
by familiar speech. This invasion, always recog- 
nized and measurably valued by linguists as the 
gauge of vitality, has nevertheless heretofore been 
also recognized as accompanied by irregular forces 
not merely introducing barbarisms but eager for 
loot. Not only are vulgarisms billeted on the pop- 
ulation, but even the preciosities and objects of the 
utmost bigotry and virtue are pillaged from the 
palaces and temples and distributed among the 
crowd in motley carousing in the taverns and 
dancing to the medley of the market-place. The 
country once occupied, the press is at first terror- 
ized and finally transformed into the most power- 
ful of instruments for promulgating old common- 
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places in the guise of new pedantries. Captured 
words, their associations lopped off and lost, are 
promulgated in new senses as if prescribed by po- 
lice regulations, henceforth compelled to com- 
radery with sutler’s slang. But at last, after its 
long riot of “growth,” language is ready to fer- 
tilize its rowen into a resurrection of regularity 
and “malgré nous, la sagesse arrive.” 

The process is too inveterate for radical change, 
but it might be shortened if, in the inevitable fa- 
miliarization of the formal—essential to the popu- 
larization of culture and thus far more essential 
to us than keeping intact any adept dialect—the 
formal and the familiar were generally recognized 
as distinct categories, each admirable in itself and 
for its own uses but distinctly not for the uses of 
the other, and together only admirable in that 
blend of the two wherein the flavor of each is to 
be identified and savored, though constrained the 
while both a lender and a borrower to be. Pub- 
lic address is not conversation, nor conversation 
all raillery and repartee. In any sustained speech 
mere play of mind demands the variation in man- 
ner that Buffon assigned in style to the nature of 
the subject. If the classic and the colloquial were 
not so often confused or misused, their com- 
mingling even in the same composition or on the 
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same occasion would not be a jumble puzzling 
that “harmless drudge” the lexicographer, and 
giving aid and comfort to the addicts of logom- 
achy. But any successful blend must be com- 
posed not according to recipe but after Bacon’s 
prescription for ideal portraiture—to wit, “a kind 
of felicity.” Of this felicity popular culture has 
often a rather keen sense, though exercised on oc- 
casion rather autocratically. Tagging the col- 
loquial with “quotes,” for example, has in many 
cases come to seem infelicitous, as indeed have 
superfluous italics, both denoting (often, though 
not here,) distrust of the reader’s proficiency. His 
proficiency has of late been materially and lauda- 
bly extended. . And the road to proficiency in such 
matters is not an easy one. Professor Phelps does 
what he can and with the lightness and gaiety they 
call for and evoke in all but the owlish. The 
gsaudium certaminis is the only delight he seems to 
scorn while living laborious days. But I am not 
sure that, despite his sympathetic nature, he has yet 
in the matter of orthoepy, commiserated the toil 
uncomplainingly assumed by a large part of our 
population just now in markedly avoiding the 
liaison (for some reason regarded as illicit, though 
“Prinstance” is winked at,) between the words in 
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the phrase “at all.’ Perhaps the difficulty sug- 
gests the adventure. 

The English certainly are less heroic. I recall 
overhearing a fellow passenger explaining a mys- 
tery as follows: “The reason w’y we drop our 
haitches is because you ’ave to make a heffort to 
pronounce them. It’s ’ard. That’s wy.” Henry 
James, familiar with the less limited individuals 
of a more limited class quite rightly thought they 
had a good deal to teach us in purity and precision 
of speech. Benignity itself in personal relations, 
he would perhaps have considered any prolonged 
interest in the subject of popular culture as prop- 
erly unexciting, much in the spirit of Mr. Santa- 
yana’s patrician remark to William James after 
the publication of “The Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience”—“You have done the religious slum- 
ming for all time.” But with an ear attuned to 
the delightful voices of English women, the idea 
of transplanting the purity and precision of their 
diction in the transatlantic garden of Bryn Mawr 
for subsequent general distribution must have 
seemed to him a fascinating adventure—of which 
nevertheless the shade of quixotism involved 
must have escaped him, since alas! the voices may 
not be transplanted. However, the qualities them- 
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selves without this adorable association cannot, 
where they are lacking, be too highly commended; 
and in the charming address on “The Question of 
our Speech” it is not to be denied that they were 
commended pertinently, if with a zest in which 
Mr. Van Wyck Brooks might have discovered the 
germ of the lecturer’s subsequent cancellation of 
his national allegiance. Still our own lack of con- 
formity to a common standard is perhaps more re- 
grettable than our elocutionary defects in them- 
selves, grievous as these may be. In this respect 
mere difference leads to discord with us often 
enough to take the bloom off some of our admit- 
ted kindliness and raise—between North and 
South, East and West, Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia—that always frail scaffolding of 
self-respect, the sense of superiority. In “The 
Midlander” of Mr. Tarkington, for example, 
“the question of our speech” becomes a tragic fac- 
tor of domestic dissension. 

We ought not to suffer things to come to that 
pass and in restraining them we labor under the 
disadvantage of lacking a reliance which James 
omitted to refer to but which is enjoyed by the 
English—those at least that he no doubt had in 
mind: namely, that admirable national institution, 
the English governess. We must resign ourselves 
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to doing without the governess (who with us in- 
deed might easily be unable to govern), including 
her voice, doubtless soft even when “raised,” and 
adding an accent of cultivation to the instruction 
she imparts. Her own fate may be often hard but 
her services are great. In lieu of them our scale 
alone compels us to substitute the schools, public 
or private, as conforming influences. In the in- 
creasingly inclusive as well as important matter of 
behavior, now as we learn settled for good or ill in 
extremely early years though needing a science to 
itself, the elementary school is probably no match 
for the governess. Beside the tonic accent of cul- 
tivation in which we are deficient, taking us by 
and large—as she by no means has to take her 
charges—the governess teaches unintermittently 
all the details of speech that ally it with etiquette, 
orthoepy in the foreground. But the conformity 
we secure is, after all, adjusted to our scale and 
the speech of “these States,” to which there are so 
many alien tributaries, probably varies less than 
that of English counties—or classes. We can at 
least understand one another. 

In the field of art and letters the diffusion of 
popular culture operates of course, in accordance 
with the law of supply and demand, in the in- 
creased production of the practitioner by provid- 
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ing a general zsthetic atmosphere in which the 
artist originates as well as thrives. But it also 
widens the competent consensus determining the 
survival of the fittest (to survive) in his decidedly 
miscellaneous ranks. The fittest (to survive) will 
be those who best present the spirit of their time, 
stripped of temporary eccentricities and tempera- 
mental excesses of professional practice, in the art 
terms of all time modified by the residuum of dis- 
covery and development, in essential harmony with 
these terms. And throughout the course of this 
process popular culture has itself a good deal to 
say—naturally in proportion to its cultivation. It 
is slow to learn, as the future is to arrive. But es- 
pecially in art it is more difficult to stampede than 
the adventurous hyper-sensitive and impression- 
able artistic temperament, often contemptuous of 
popular culture through absorption in its own vo- 
cational specialism. The crank in art has his hard- 
est time with the cultivated public, which he must 
convince by the compromise foreign to his genius 
before it can tolerate the extraordinary aspect of 
productions in which the liberal academician may 
more easily perceive what promise they contain, 
and in which the temperamentally sympathetic 
among his fellow artists, enamored of experiment, 
are interested to discover whatever the novelty 
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has to offer that is worth while. Of course popu- 
lar culture may develop cranks of its own, but in 
that case its culture ceases to be either popular or 
cultivated. 

Even those historic periods in which art and let- 
ters have been most dependent upon the patronage 
of the great would not have enjoyed such patron- 
age but for the demands of popular taste. Public 
patronage was a means of buttressing power 
through popularity, private patronage a means of 
acquiring distinction. To predicate benevolence 
of all beneficence is more ingenuous than discrimi- 
nating. Much of it, fortunately, depends upon 
other and often, if not stronger, at least more 
persistent forces, forces less rational and more 
instinctive. And, acting instinctively, popular cul- 
ture acts protectively as well as productively in 
exercising a consensus that is competent in propor- 
tion to its culture. Nothing, to be sure, can con- 
trol the caprices of fashion. Their origin is often 
as obscure as their character is irrational. Vogue 
is practically involuntary. But nothing is less ob- 
scure in the long run than the service of the gen- 
eral verdict in defending art, letters and the gen- 
eral public against that contradiction in terms, the 
vogue of the esoteric. It is in the titular hier- 
archy that fanaticism arises. The public is prag- 
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matist. It has seen the end of many “movements” 
which soon or late it finds do not work. It has, 
for example, whether dull or cultivated—or both 
—a robust imperviousness to the pretensions of the 
modern variety of “prophets” known as the ge- 
nius, when “falsely so called.’ The fostering of 
this type is regarded in esoteric quarters where tal- 
ent.is in disfavor as a pious duty, and the frusta- 
tion of it, usually by what is known as “recog- 
nized talent,” as the unpardonable calamity. All 
rules have their exceptions but the cultivated pub- 
lic in all ages has felt safest if the rule is followed 
that it is fairly safe to leave the genius to himself 
by way, among other things, of identifying him. 
It is often, indeed, the only way of hitting the 
stag and missing the cow. 

Mere endowment with life is but a rudimen- 
tary bond between the two, though much is said 
today of the supreme importance of demonstrating 
life by activity—any kind of activity. Of the life 
in much activity one may agree with the French 
judge: “Je nen vois pas la nécessité? and of the 
proof of life by activity must feel that activity 
without quality, rather than admirable, is a nui- 
sance. There is plenty of life that merely crawls 
and squirms only to intensify the desirability of 
its extinction; failing which, torpor, at any rate, 
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seems a fair compromise to extort from it. Though 
genius may be “largely energy” certainly all en- 
ergy 1s not genius, and energy, pure and simple, 
merely wearing the lion’s skin, is doomed to de- 
tection—if not in the famous fabled way, yet 
through the development of discrimination observ- 
ing the functioning of its activity as disclosing the 
quality of its energy, not as proving it energetic. 
It follows of course that, betraying hopeful symp- 
toms, it should not only be allowed but encour- 
aged to function. No systematic way, however, 
either independent or academic, in either art or let- 
ters has yet been discovered of doing this to much 
purpose beyond educating (if possible) its pos- 
sessor, often in spite of himself, and leaving him 
to his own resources. His fellows in the various 
professions, endowed only with talent (not in the 
least “to madness near allied” but doing its best 
to avoid it) cannot do much for him. Nor indeed 
in the absence of reasonable prospects of success 
can they be expected to try very hard. Trial has 
too often resulted in error. And the succession 
of “herd” contagion to the conventional guidance 
of even “official art” has not proved a promising 
solvent, save as a necessary evil. Genius must 
indeed wait for time and tide which are said to 
wait for none, but which are recurrently to be 
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taken at the flood. And never surely were they so 
tender of the tyro as today, so attuned to expec- 
tation of the unexpected, so ready to see at least 
as in a glass darkly the tyro’s ultimate triumph. 
Far harder than proverbially it is to keep a . 
good man down, is it just now to leave the great 
to blush unseen this side the churchyard. Once 
within, or, in its elegant equivalent, become “a 
dead one,” he may remain forgotten till resur- 
rected—often for obloquy. Alive, talent itself, 
if unrestrained by taste, has but to masquerade as 
genius to be given the benefit of every doubt and 
in many cases sturdily survive the knell of mid- 
night unmasking. However, all, all,—genius and 
talent alike—await the inevitable hour, melan- 
choly or joyous as it may prove for them or their 
manes, when the popular culture of the wider pub- 
lic to which they owe their winnowing as well as 
ultimately their origin, and to which they them- 
selves in so many cases have essentially con- 
tributed, reaches its impersonal judgment—the 
verdict of the jury after the court has had its say. 
At least this judgment is in the large the solidest, 
having crystallized after debate has subsided and 
the expert enthusiasts, particularly the slaves of 
their temperamental preferences, have calmed 
down. Besides, there are as many perpetually 
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pending cases in art as elsewhere and as the Arch- 
bishop of Havana said to La Farge and Clarence 
King, anxious for an answer to a question in a 
matter in which they were both aficionados: “Gen- 
tlemen, there are no ‘best cigars.?” When, ac- 
cordingly, an eminent German critic dethrones 
Velasquez in favor of El Greco what he is really 
doing is vaunting a personal preference for an 
oscuro to a claro shade in the brand of Spanish art. 
And it is perhaps “significant symbolism” that, 
in the idle search for the mythical best in cigars, 
as popular culture spreads it should be the delicate 
claro that survives and is universally prized and 
the most difficult of all to procure, while oblivion 
has already overtaken the brutal oscuro. When 
the “friends of art” become as numerous as the 
lovers of Lady Nicotine a similar progress in fas- 
tidiousness may be developed among them. Inci- 
dentally, one thing that “would help” would be 
for the hierophants of art not to take it at this par- 
ticular moment of its long history so prodigieuse- 
ment au sérieux—as, substantially, the bear said to 
her offspring about the art of walking. 

Popular esthetic appreciation, in a word, is the 
fundamental ally of art itself, ‘literary and plas- 
tic, and it is through its spread among us—espe- 
cially among us and especially in an industrial age 
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—that art is aided pragmatically to control its ex- 
perimentation, test its discoveries and inventions, 
detach its eccentricities and affirm its practice in 
terms and with sanctions that time itself has found 
to work. The obvious objection to the extension 
of its appreciation is the increase in its practice by 
“the unfit” that is involved in such extension. 
Only'an enthusiast may look with equanimity on 
the prospect of more painters, more poets, more 
novelists than we now have, if unaccompanied by 
at least a proportional increase of general culture 
in the discriminating appreciation of them. From 
such increase indeed we might expect, if more 
artists, then “more and better” also to result. But 
if the practice of art among us were to become less 
general and indiscriminate, and at the same time its 
discriminating public (largely, of course, through 
this restricted practice trained in taste and edu- 
cated in comprehension), were to expand in pro- 
portion, the result would be most nearly ideal. 
In a practice like painting, for instance, whose suc- 
cessful pursuit is so dependent upon nature’s pre- 
liminary selection of the practitioner himself, as 
well as upon an indefinitely long and arduous tech- 
nical training—-so special too, as often, apparently 
to preclude training in much else—the necessity 
of calling so many in order to choose so few is, 
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from the personal point of view, fairly tragic. The 
numerical preponderance of art students over art- 
ists is matter for the sociologist of melancholy cast 
—especially at the present time when youth’s 
immitigable romance inspires it with a romantic 
derision of romance itself, when it learns from its 
teachers to give even realism the aspect of satire, 
and when in general, accordingly, it is the highest 
ambition of the freshest “good egg” to become 
“hard-boiled.” 

The happier destiny of the art-student in many 
cases would perhaps, after all, be frankly to aid in 
swelling the ranks of popular culture. Therein 
he might usefully evangelize—as the artist often 
advantageously resorts to teaching. Man is a 
thinking and articulate as well as a performing 
animal and the practice of art in our time is 
probably more than ever before associated with 
meditation and talk about it. He might make a 
welcome numerical addition to the ranks of the zs- 
thetically disposed public and bring them no small 
enlightenment, particularly needed now that art 
has extended the borders of its technic beyond the 
confines of representation and its practice acquired 
a new philosophy, setting it off from interest in 
man and nature and human life, and subjecting it 
to intensive treatment in a field of its own. He 
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might, for example, tell us much about the mean- 
ing of visual art apart from its looks—deemed 
hitherto logically “in the picture.” In the process 
of transforming its meaning from the poetic and 
pictorial to the scientific and abstract, its looks 
have suffered sadly. Transmuting concrete into 
abstract satisfactions exercises the intellect in isola- 
tion from sensuous distractions, and confining the 
significance of form to re-entrance into its own 
realization withdraws it from contamination by 
the alloy of suggestion. And while the intellect 
in art is stating and in appreciation is solving its 
puzzle, the imagination is given a holiday, or 
aneesthetized in a nap. 

Mr. George Moore divulges the fact, or fancy, 
that “Shakespeare never soiled his songs with 
thought,” and though the dirge in Cymbeline, say, 
seems pensive, and Ophelia (not to add “ez al.”) 
more suggestive than “greasy Joan,” some of the 
songs certainly sound light-hearted, and the poet’s 
example may be cited against too much of the pale 
cast of thought or thought of any hue in the wrong 
place. On the other hand it is true that an art al- 
together lacking in objective lyricism (if in no 
other ““sm?’), a quest of beauty in which the “lyric 
cry,” 
from one’s own horn, never animates the pursuit, 
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would naturally deem irrelevant any prescription 
pertinent to song. Yet if such an art be also lacking 
in the “talk high above singing,” which in Shake- 
speare is still more noteworthy than the immacu- 
lacy of his songs from the soilure of thought, if 
instead of being above singing it be so markedly 
outside of it as to close to the heart of the public 
this avenue to the heart of the matter, so much 
and such unfamiliar thought will quite naturally 
seem tyranny to the public and, in consecrated 
phrase, “make it tired.” As in effect, Goethe con- 
fessed, “thinking about thinking” made him. 
Finally, in due course of “creative evolution,” 
the former work of art, having, through concen- 
tration on decorative “design” and “rhythm” nar- 
rowed into the objet dart, symbolism itself has 
converted the symbol into an idol. And if in our 
wilderness wanderings instead of uplifting our 
eyes to the symbolic brazen serpent we are to 
gather familiarly around the newly “created” 
golden calf, occupying a lower level and signifi- 
cant only of his own organic quality, we shall still 
need every help in a natural effort to solve the 
mystery propounded in Miss Ethel Kelley’s co- 
nundrum: “How did we get the way we are?” 
Failing an answer we ought at least somehow to 
get an intelligent appreciation of what is likely to 
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be the salvage of the artistic ferment so character- 
istic of our time. Whatever it proves to be it is 
likely to be considerable. The “creative evolu- 
tion” of art has drawn criticism into its current and 
sooner or later perhaps the “creative criticism” 
now so intolerantly inclined to impose upon prac- 
tice what Professor Mather calls “the alluring 
unitary formulas of the new painting,” may itself 
show less of the unitarian spirit and experience the 
usual “catholic reaction,” with useful practical 
results. To us, indeed, these results should be 
particularly useful if, even in Chicago hitherto, 
asa candid Chicago writer, Mrs. Janet Fairbanks, 
observes, “Art follows its somewhat anemic Amer- 
ican trend.”. 

Meanwhile nothing at the present time could do 
more for art as a civilizing agency than enabling 
popular culture to perceive how it can be one in 
spite of appearances—civilization being so largely 
conventional and modernist appearances so largely 
revolutionary. Popular culture, it is true, exhibits 
an occasional weakness for the “cult” in lieu of 
cultivation. But such a weakness naturally leans 
for support on some explanation of the esoteric, 
and all the more in this instance if it “sees it first.” 
Weaker already in the appreciation of art in gen- 
eral than in that of other cultural expressions, our 
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public is further mystified as to modernist art by 
an aspect obviously addressed to an acquired taste. 
The danger is that it may “pass it up” without en- 
tering upon the difficult investigation which—like 
Darwinism—the subject demands. No such en- 
lightenment is pertinent in its case as the consid- 
eration proffered by the Romance Literature pro- 
fessor who began his course with: “Why do the 
people of Southwestern Europe speak as they do? 
First, because it is their mother tongue.” The 
public is, rather, typified in Punch’s studio-visitor 
wistfully wording her perplexity in the sugges- 
tion: “But, surely sometimes if you get a sitter 
who is really beautiful, it must be hard to resist 
the temptation to paint a portrait.” It can hardly 
be expected to understand the artist’s reply (not 
recorded by Punch): “What then would become 
of the joy of creation—the creation of the objet 
@art?? Portraiture, however, is the department 
of painting in which the modernist thus far has 
oftenest expressed himself clearly by expressing 
also something else—portraiture and still life; 
“subject” and “representation” being therein least 
escapable and a modus vivendi between artist and 
public being more easily reached than in more un- 
compromising and recondite departments of art 
expression. 
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Indeed the reciprocal influence of artist and 
public has of late years been happiest, perhaps, 
in architecture and out-doors art—art in public, 
as it were—and the progress we have made in 
these during the last quarter century has been 
marked. To the foreigner, it has quite naturally 
been more marked than that of our studio prac- 
tice, whose cloisters are apt to echo with reverbe- 
rations of the newly developed cosmopolitanism 
that Mr. Tarkington’s delightful Madame Mo- 
moro has so delightfully expounded. No one, 
native or foreign, has more cordially or more pre- 
cisely noted the advance we have made in popular 
culture as evinced in this field and the gain in 
distinction which it certifies, than the first of 
French critics, M. André Chevrillon. In a pub- 
lic address upon returning to his own country after 
a visit to ours as a representative of the French 
Academy at the Moliére celebration of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Letters, M. Chevrillon 
thus recorded his impressions of the social devel- 
opment of our individualism—all of the phe- 
nomena of which by the way are of Victorian in- 
ception. 

“. . It is the internal policeman that polices 
states; in sum, it is the social sense, and when it 
commands the majority of citizens in a society one 
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recognizes its presence by many traits which were 
hardly to be met with at the time of my first visit 
to the United States [thirty-odd years before] 
and which this time—at least in the East that I 
saw—struck me everywhere. ‘Those traits are or- 
der, decency, decorum, courtesy, unanimous obedi- 
ence to certain ideas of perfection, in brief the ten- 
dency to the organic, the harmonious—and as an 
immediate consequence to style. There is cer- 
tainly an American style of architecture and deco- 
ration. I saw in Westchester villas of which the 
outside—in colonial style: the tranquil English 
Louis XVI—the interior, in sober Whistlerian 
harmonies of color, attested the general taste. In 
the large structures of New York, this advance in 
the art is plainly perceptible. I know nothing hap- 
pier, more satisfying to tranquil vision, better 
adapted to its ends, than the Grand Central Sta- 
tion. . . . Yes, order and harmony are reaching 
realization. What formerly seemed formless was 
not the state of life at which the form is disinte- 
grating, but the confused and embryonic sketch of 
life that is tending towards its form. The mys- 
terious force that organizes and moulds is at 
WOK ye04s 

Read to the same effect the appended section 
“Thirty Years Later,” in the new edition of Mrs. 
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Van Rensselaer’s classic “Art Out of Doors.” The 
changes are too great, too many and too various 
for summarizing—“from, Portland in Maine to 
Portland in Oregon and from the winter colony 
at Miami to the Great Lakes in one direction, to 
Los Angeles in another.” A sentence here and 
there, however, suggests the story: “Landscape 
architecture is a much more widely practised art 
and is more ambitious and more versatile”; ‘(Good 
taste has developed together with enterprise. . . . 
The weeping willow is no longer, I think, greatly 
beloved”; “The formal garden .. . has rightly 
grown in favor”; “The American Society of Land- 
scape Architects, formed in 1899, now counts five 
chapters in different parts of the country and about 
160 members, 14 of whom are women”; “The art 
of design as applied to landscape,” nowhere taught 
formerly, “is now taught ostensibly at least in half 
a hundred places—in universities and colleges of 
divers kinds, most of them State institutions, and 
in independent schools.” And though this instruc- 
tion is sometimes shallow and thus of uncertain 
augury there are now also “some real schools of 
landscape architecture, excellent thorough schools, 
such as those at Harvard University, and Cor- 
nell University, where they stand on an equal 
footing with the schools of architecture and give 
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special degrees,” as well as schools at Cambridge 
and Groton for women only. “There is now a 
National Committee for the Restriction of Out- 
Door Advertising, with which like-minded local 
agencies codperate.” Two thousand disfiguring 
signs were removed in 1924 from the Adirondack 
State Park. The Municipal Art Society of New 
York reports a readiness to continue this work 
everywhere on the part of one of the largest cor- 
porations in the State as existing contracts expire; 
“Our new multitude of garden clubs and horti- 
cultural societies foster flower shows, publish mag- 
azines and bulletins, organize lecture courses, 
spread a knowledge of ornamental plants and of 
methods of cultivation, and popularize canons of 
good taste, to the benefit not only of their own 
members but of the public at large.” The Fed- 
erated Garden Clubs of New York State... 
which include a city club with 2000 members and 
34 others, have a wide range of public beneficence. 
“The Chicago Fair implanted among us a belief 
in the beauty of concord, of harmony, in the need 
for organization, for codperation in the arts” .. . 
apparent at every later exhibition—at Omaha, at 
Nashville, at Atlanta, Buffalo, San Francisco, San 
Diego. But one must stop somewhere in an ac- 
count necessarily inadequate and fragmentary, and 
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refer the interested reader to the book itself for 
this noteworthy conspectus of our conspicuous de- 
velopment in this eminently civilizing domain of 
popular culture. 

The growth of musical taste among us has a 
still closer bearing on the relations of esthetic ap- 
preciation to esthetic practice. Music can be 
brought into popular appreciation more closely 
and on a larger scale than the visual arts, and for 
that reason its non-professional devotees are more 
numerous and more devoted. It is nearer to more 
people. There are more “music lovers” than 
“lovers” of any other art. More than any other 
art music can be loved without being adequately 
appreciated.. Such epithets as “celestial” and “su- 
pernal” come readily to the listening mind experi- 
encing effects in ignorance of their cause, sensing 
qualities that escape analysis. Besides, as a dev- 
otee of Bach observed, “He wouldn’t be guilty 
of the vulgarity of meaning anything.” This 
naturally greatly increases the musical audience, 
and even in listening the ear learns to discriminate 
through the reasoning of the heart which, accord- 
ing to Pascal’s famous dictum, the intellect knows 
not of. To secure thorough-going appreciation, 
music, as well as requiring special competence, de- 
mands attentive consideration. But perhaps of all 
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the arts it makes the most direct appeal to the soul 
and therefore to the widest public. Its emotional 
“content” is great, and vague no doubt compared 
with what may be visualized, but the best of it 
stirs emotion through mental tension, finally ex- 
acting appreciation before it fully rewards it. It 
trains its public in delighting it; and, on the other 
hand, of course it hasn’t delighted it without try- 
ing to. Something, at any rate, in the general 
breast finds this art least caviare to it and responds 
most readily to the enchantment of the most 
highly specialized and least material of zsthetic 
expressions. And in the civilized breast it is no 
longer the stimulus of Bacchic insanities but the 
source of spiritual elevation. Quieting ecstasy 
into elevation and stilling the vibrations of ex- 
citement into controlled composure, the best pow- 
ers of the mind exercise the intellect in sifting the 
reactions of sense for submission to the censorship 
of the spirit—the time-spirit included. 

Whether or no, therefore, we have done as well 
as could fairly be expected of us in musical pro- 
duction, it is natural that the increase of musical 
appreciation among us should have already proved 
one of our chief cultural agencies. There is no 
doubt of this increase. It is noted on every hand 
as are the agencies of increased instruction, encour- 
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aged by popular support and private benevolence 
in independence of the state aid we deem artificial 
where not imperative. Mr. Lawrence Gilman, 
writing of Brahms’s Second Symphony in his “pro- 
gramme notes” for the Philharmonic audience— 
themselves an annual course in popular culture 
—observes: “It is doubtful if there are many to- 
day, even though they be far less musically re- 
ceptive than Felix Weingartner [who had called it 
obscure in his “The Symphony since Beethoven” | 
who find anything difficult of comprehension in 
this Symphony with its gravely beautiful Adagio 
. an open window into a poet’s heart.” I 
find that striking. If Mr. Gilman who writes al- 
ways with the reserve becoming authority, can 
today record such an elevation of general com- 
prehension to a level above that of one of the 
most distinguished of contemporary musicians a 
few years ago, the circumstance at least indicates 
the readiness with which popular responds to pro- 
fessional culture, and should tend to allay alarm 
as to the vulgarizing effects of popularization— 
especially if the matter in question be one of look- 
ing through “an open window into a poet’s heart” 
undisturbed by the pyrotechnics of eccentricities 
“exclusively for brass and woodwind.” 
It is almost axiomatic that one reason for this 
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advance in musical appreciation over that in other 
esthetic fields should be that in music the classics 
are kept constantly in mind and less neglected than 
elsewhere because they are dear as well as es- 
teemed. Professional and public are unitedly in 
closer touch with the proven rather than the prob- 
lematical best; practically the more “popular” the 
programme (within obvious limits) the more the 
classic outweighs the casual. Novelties are for 
the expert and until they reach the classic stand- 
ard, which has a moment before enchanted the ear 
or habitually “vibrates in the memory,” are on 
trial. Thus either in echo or reminiscence this 
standard is ever present in the mind to estimate 
experiment until it has conquered the favor more 
ready, in the case of other arts, to take the unex- 
pected on its own terms. The ear has, either 
actively or subconsciously, been trained by famil- 
iarity with masterpieces whose parallels. in the 
plastic arts the tyro may never have beheld and 
which are less accessible even to the amateur—that 
element of the public whose development is so es- 
sential to popular culture and so considerable in 
music. Music, in fine, demonstrates the achiev- 
ability of distinction in appreciation which in one 
way or another is an inseparable ally in the devel- 
opment of art and, as the field in which perhaps 
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our general xsthetic cultivation has made most 
progress, best proves the pertinence of popular 
culture to the distinction which is at once demo- 
cratic and unimpeachable. 
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